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THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Hzavacuz, S8za or Britovs Sicknzss, Constipation, Inpiexstion, Lassrrupz, Low 
Srrzits, Hzarrsurn, and Frvzrisa Coips, ‘prevents and quickly relieves or cures the 
worst form of Typxvs, Scarier, June, and other Fuvers, Perceny Heat, Smartrdx, 
Mxastzs, Ernvurtivs or Sxiw Compiaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the 
Blood. ks “It 


SAVED MY LIFE,” 


*‘ for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. In a few days I was quite well.”—Ertract from a letter of 
C. Fitegerald, Esg., formerly Correspondent of The Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Drs. Morqgaw, Tuatsy, Grszow, Dowstne, Carr Jackson, Mitwz, and others have given anqentiaet 
pw pig he favour of it. Sold by all Chemists in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 
an 8. 


, eULEY BROTHERS’ m 
POPULAR PAMPHLETS 


4OOOSOO0000090500 60009 60000600000000000000008 


Talks at Hawhawden. By the Author of “Letters to a 
Grand Old Man.” Price One Shilling. 


Three Years’ Blunders. A letter from Joseph to William. 
By the Author of “The Kilmainham Treaty; or, Lessons in 
Massacre of the Truth.” Price One Shilling. 


Letters to a Grand Old Man and Certain Cabinet 











Ministers. By the Author of “ Letters to My Son Herbert.” Price 
One Shilling. 

Letters to My Son Herbert. Fifth Thousand. Price 
One Shilling. 


More Letters to My Son Herbert. Price One Shilling. 


Hair Splitting as a Fine Art. 
Herbert. Price One Shilling. 


The Kilmainham Treaty; or, Lessons in Massacre 
of the Truth. Price Sixpence. 


The Science of Change of Air. By Davin Skinner, 
M.D., Brussels, Fellow Roy. Met. Soc. Price One Shilling. 


Now ready at ali Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


Cousin Dick. By the Author of “A Woman's Revenge,” 
“The Wrecker’s Daughter,” “The Lion Queen,” &c. Price One 
Shilling, Illustrated Wrapper. 


Letters to my Son 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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Now ready, in lllustrated Wrapper & Vignette, price 1s., 


COUSIN DICK, 


By LILY TINSLEY, 


Author of “ A WoMAN’s REVENGE,” “ AT THE CRoss ROADS,” “ THE LION QUEEN,” 
“ SHADOWS,” etc. 


——— 16-220 — ——— 


‘* This is an exceedingly racy and interesting story, and we are sure it will have a large number of 
readers if its merits are made known. The characters depicted in the tale are true to life, and yet 
are seldom described in so realistic and charming a style, and we heartily recommend its perusal. 
The book is also neatly bound and legibly printed, and is very convenient in size for reading either at 
home or while travelling by rail.”—Accrington Gazette. 


“ A very pretty story.”—Topical Times. 
‘* Will fully sustain and increase the reputation she has already made.”—Zady’s Pictorial, 
** It is pleasant reading, and entirely free from offence.”—The Chiel. 


** Contains much that is thoroughly engrossing. The love scenes are decidedly original, and the 
characters are developed with great care and discrimination. Miss Tinsley is rapidly securing popu- 
lar favour, and ‘ Cousin Dick’ will add considerably to her literary laurels.” — England. 


** An excellent love story.”—Society. 


‘* Miss Lily Tinsley’s novels, besides being interesting, are wholly free from objectionable scenes. 
Cne can think of numbers of interesting young readers who will be very pleased with Miss Tinsley’s 
little story.”—St. James’s Gezette. 


“In ‘Cousin Dick’ Miss Tinsley has wisely abandoned sensational fiction, and produced a 
genuinely pathetic love story. At the commencement Dick and his little friend Berry resemble 
most of the lovers found in ordinary serial tales. But later on, when Dick has half killed himself 
while saving Berry’s life, there occur some really touching incidents. The patient spirit with which 
the unhappy young man bears his long three years of probation, the gnawing anguish of his hope 
deferred, and his little love’s tender constancy, are portrayed with much feeling. Altogether Miss 
Tinsley’s little book affords very pieasant reading.”— Morning Post. 


“ Miss Lily Tinsley is striking out a distinct line for herself—one characterised by boldness as well 
as imagination. Besides being a bright and attractive love story, ‘Cousin Dick’ (Tinsley Brothers), 
her latest effort, contains certain thrilling elements that lift the tale out of the ordinary category of 
such slight works. The chief personages stand out clearly, the incidents are skilfully worked up, 
and the result is a thoroughly interesting and entertaining romance.”— Lloyd’s. 


“ Will be appreciated by those to whom love stories are acceptable. It is a thoronghly simple 
little story, containing a pathetic account of the meeting and parting of two cousins, Beryl and Dick. 
The former is a charming little heroine, and although we are inclined to look askance at her way- 
wardness when first we meet her, it is only fair to say that her brave heart redeems all her faults, 
and leaves Cousin Dick more in love with her at the end than he was at the beginning.” 

—Court Journal. 
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MISS LILY TINSLEYS NEW NOVEL. 


Now Ready at every Library. In 2 Vols. 


A WOMAN'S REVENGE, 


A NEW NOVEL, 


BY 


LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTHOR OF 


‘* AT THE Cross Roaps” (The Christmas Number of “Tinsleys’ Magazine” for 1884), 


“THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER,” “ CousIN DICK,” &c. 





“Miss Tinsley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the 
tortuosities of a woman’s vengeance.”— Atheneum. 


“ The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Miss Tinsley 
has prepared for them, in this, her latest work.”"— Morning Post. 


“ This young authoress handles the tale of terror with a firm hand, and sustains the 
interest down to the last chapter . . . ‘A Woman's Revenge’ will be welcomed as a forcible 
addition to the list of thrilling novels which have been recently published,”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


“ That the writer possesses considerable power of description is evidenced by the vivid 
pictures we find here presented . . . A careful perusal of the two volumes will be attended 
with considerable pleasure.”—John Bull. 


“It is really a clever story, and will rather surprise those who fancy they know 
something of the ways of women,”— Court Journal. 

“ Lovers cf sensational literature will welcome it as a boon.”— Hastings § St. Leonard's 
Advertiser, 

“This novel, I think, crowns everything I have read in sensational literature. . 
It is well written.”"— Glasgow Evening News. 

“Ts an interesting story.”"—Referce. 

“ All who are fond of stirring incidents and highly-wrought situations will find plenty 
of them here . . . That Miss Tinsley can work out a plot with ingenuity may be admitted 
at once.” —Liverpvol Mercury. 


“There is a breezy freedom about this work, and it enchains the attention. We are 
carried on by the natural art of the story-teller, and we are impelled to read the story 
ata sitting. Miss Tinsley unquestionably possesses the essential gifts of a skilful novelist.’ 
—Topical Times. 


“ The novel possesses many fascinating attractions.”— England. 
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Now ready, in one vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 
25. 6°. ; paper covers, (S- 


AMERICAN & 
OTHER DRINKS, 


Upwards ot Two Hundred of the most approved 
Recipes for making the principal Beverages used 
in the United States and elsewhere. 


BY 


LEO ENCEL, 
Of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S.A. 


“Those who need a tonic during the 
present sultry weather cannot do better 
than make their selection from the insivuat- 
ing beverages enumerated in the present 
work,” —Court Journal, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 








KEARSLEY’S 


WIDIW WELCH’S FEMALE PILLS 
have a reputation of 98 years, and are the ac- 
knowledged leading remedy for all Female 
complaints. They contain no drug that can 

ossibly act deleteriously, and consequently 
eo the approval of the medical profession. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
1790. 


Wednesday Morn, April 21st, 1790. 
Miss Rash, of Stamford Street, Surrey Side of Black- 
friars Bridge, having experienced great benefit from 
Welch's Pills, wishes to sen’ a box to Elizabeth Cane, 
of the Parish of Heckfield, Hants, who seems to have 
nearly the same complaint, and applies to Mr. Kearsley 


for a box. 
1884. 


MADAM, Tottenham, 20th February. 1884 
I am very pleased to tell you that the pills have 
already taken the desired effect on the young person for 
whom Isent. She has only taken them a few nights, 
Other remedies have been tried for some time without 
avail. 


To Mrs, K RAMSEY. 





Iam, Madam, Yours obliged 
A.C. C e. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AND OF THE PROPRIETOR’ S AGENTS, 
SANGER & SONS, 489, OxForo ST., LONDON. 
Price 2/9 per box ; or by post, 34 stamps. 
THE ONLY GENUINE Widow Welch's Pills are 


wrappered in WHITE paper, and bear the name of 


KEARSLEY. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


NEW COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 


One Vol. 


Crown 8svo. 


COLD SCRAPS MADE INTO 
DAINTY DISHES. 


BY A LADY HELP. 


“An excellent little manual of cookery."—Sunday Zimes. 
“Will prove a handy supplement to the ordinary cookery book.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“An attractive little volume of recipes, which are expressed in an intelligible form.” 


City Press. 


“We can heartily recommend this book to the thrifty housewife.” — Court Journal. 
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SURREY THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee & Manager . ‘ ‘ Mr. Georee Conquest. 





The Entirely New and Original Drama, in Five Acts, Entitled : 


DEVIL'S IU CK 5; 
THE MAN SHE LOVED. 


By Miss LILLEY TINSLEY anp Mr. GEORGE CONQUEST. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Unending and unexpected complications arise at every turn. The story of the play may 
therefore be called elaborate. . . . Devil's Luck may be charicterised as an olla podrida 
of conventional devices so elaborate as to produce a novel and delectable sensational melo- 
drama, full of striking situations, sympathetic appeals, and exciting scenes. . . . The 
play was beautifully staged, and should run to crowded houses for some time to come. Miss 
Lily Tinsley and Mr. George Conquest received a hearty call after the third and last acts,” 

—Morning Advertiser. 


“Tt is a rare, but certainly no unwelcome, sight to see a fair-haired young lady of some 
sixteen or seventeen summers led across the stage in response to enthusiastic and frequent 
cries of ‘Author.’ In fact, so novel was the spectacle, and so chivalrous the audience, that 
there was a decided inclination last night to see as much as possible of Mr. George 
Conquest’s clever little partner in the weighty undertaking of the manufacture of a Surrey 
melodrama. The latest act of the collaboration, and one that is pretty safe to be free from 
unseemly strife and dissension, is that between the veteran dramatist, Mr. Conquest, and 
Miss Lily Tinsley, the daughter of a well-known London publisher. Miss Tinsley, having 
already won fame as a novelist, breaks fresh ground with a drama full to the brim of those 
exciting episodes which continue to be the delight of the audience. Miss Lily Tinsley and 
Mr. George Conquest responded to a call from the audience after both the third and last 
acts.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“Tt must suffice to say that Miss Tinsley, to whom the groundwork and greater share in 
the play are probably due, has studied well the methods which ensure success on the 
suburban stage, and has furnished forth five acts in which incidents of an exciting kind are 
abundantly—were it not for the insatiable appetites of suburban audiences for excitement, 
we might say superabundantly—supplied. After the third and last acts Miss Lily Tinsley 
and Mr. George Conquest appeared before the curtain in response to a call from the 
audience.” —Daily News. 


“ Devil’s Luck, a new drama by Miss Lily Tinsley and Mr. George Conquest, very favour- 
ably received by a crowded audience last night, is perhaps a trifle more complicated than 
Surrey dramas usually are. The piece, however, shows decided promise, and is sufficiently 
dramatic in idea to warrant Miss Lily Tinsley being encouraged to make another venture 
in the same direction. The more startling situations were last night received with 
enthusiasm, and Miss Lily Tinsley was called forward with Mr. George Conquest, both at 
the close of the third and of the last acts.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“ The scenery is admirable, the ‘set’ of the forge and cottage, shown in sections occupy- 
ing the whole width of the stage, and the ‘ transformation ’ of the Dairy Farm to the Village 
Church, being as cleverly contrived and effective as anything of the kind witnessed on this 
stage. Devil's Luck was received with much favour by an overflowing house, and as early 
as the conclusion of the third act a call was made and responded to by the authors.” 

—Standarda. 

“Tts reception was never in doubt. The large audience scarcely wavered in their 
enthusiasm, and they applauded with such warmth at the conclusion of the third act that 
Mr. Conquest led forward Miss Tinsley, and the young authoress had again to bow her 
acknowledyments at the end of the play. The situations and the incidents are strong and 
well devised. . . . In conclusion, we may encourage Miss Lily Tinsley to cultivate her 
decided dramatic instinct.”— Zhe Era. 
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“ Miss Lily Tinsley, who has already given several tokens of her ability as a novelist, made 
her déb@t on Monday at the Surrey Theatre as a playwright, when was produced the new 
iece from her pen—in conjunction with that of Mr. George Conquest—entitled ‘ Devil's 
lok ; or, The Man She Loved.’ Being as it is of a highly sensational character, to which is 
added elaborate ‘ setting ’ and good acting, the piece is just suited to a Surrey audience, and 
at their hands met with a well-deserved and enthusiastic reception.”"—John Bull. 


“ Melodrama has flourished away from the West-end this week. Mr. George Conquest, a 
dramatist of extended practical experience, has taken by the hand Miss Lily Tinsley, a 
promising young novelist, and together they have made a very fair and workman-like drama, 
The audience received ‘ Devil’s Luck’ with every sign of satisfaction, and cheered and 
encouraged the young authoress who had contributed to their amusement.” 

—ZIllustrated London News. 


“Mr. George Conquest has done well in his new venture, ‘ Devil's Luck,’ at the Surrey. 
Miss Lily Tinsley, the authoress, shows almost a plethora of resource, and presents a whole 
sensation novel, with a strong finish to every chapter. ‘he enthusiasm of the audience early 
found expression in a call, which was rewarded by the sight of the fair young dramatist, led on 
by Mr. George Conquest in the picturesque character of the rugged and grief-stricken village 
blacksmith. The incident was in itself dramatic and striking, and surely in all the vast 
crowd on the first night there was no one witb soul so dead as not to lend hand and voice 
heartily to help the triumph of a young lady who, having already shown her power in the 
field of fiction, succeeded in eliciting continued plaudits from the Surrey audience on 
Monday last. The progress of the play gives occasion to some beautiful scenic effects, 
some sweet music, much sound acting, and good stage management. Mr. George Conquest 
conquers all hearts in the pathetic dle of the old blacksmith. . . . ‘ Devil’s Luck ’ might 
have the chance at a West-end theatre which Miss Lily Tinsley’s work will no doubt have in 
the future, and which ‘Devil's Luck’ seems to have every prospect of enjoying at the 
popular and important playhouse which Mr. George Conquest rules both wisely and well.” 

—Sporting Life. 


“On Monday night ‘ Devil’s Luck,’ by Miss Lily Tinsley and Mr. George Conquest, was 
enacted to a numerous and enthusiastic audience. Twice, indeed, was Miss Tinsley vociferously 
called before the curtain; it was an agreeable sight to behold the fair young authoress 
standing hand-in-hand with the long-famed actor, Mr. George Conquest. . . . As @ 
highly sensational drama, ‘ Devil’s Luck’ must be pronounced an undoubted success.”’ 

— Sunday Times. 


“The autumn season at the Surrey Theatre commenced on Monday evening, when a new 
drama of considerable interest, entitled ‘ Devil's Luck,’ was produced with marked success. 
This stirring piece is the joint work of Miss Lily Tinsley and Mr, George Conquest, and, as in 
duty bound to meet the requirements of the audience addressed, the authors have taken care 
to render it as full as possible of incident and sensation, the interest is well kept up, and the 
sorrows of the heroine secure a firm hold upon the sympathies of an admiring audience, whose 
delight is testified again and again by hearty and prolonged applause. One of the most 
effective characters in the piece is that of old David Dadswell, a farrier, whose business is 
rapidly going to the dogs. ‘This is sustained by Mr. Conquest, and, though somewhat out of 
his general line, is splendidly played, the pathos and simplicity of the broken-down old 
man and his love for his granddaughter being most tuuchingly and skilfully depicted. 
Capital scenery is provided, the mechanica] changes being extremely well worked, and 
evoking hearty applause.” — City Press. 


“ Interesting and exciting incidents make up the plot of ‘ Devil's Luck,’ produced at the 
Surrey Theatre on Monday, and accorded an enthusiastic reception by an audience that 
filled every part of the theatre. The play was well acted throughout, Mr. Conquest as the 
kind-hearted blacksmith being fitted with a character enabling him to exhibit to the 
best advantage his power of skilfully blending the tragic, pathetic, and humorous sides of 
human character. The play was capitally mounted and deservediy applauded.” 

—The People. 


** Devil’s Luck ; or, The Man She Loved,’ by Miss Lily Tinsley and Mr. George Conquest, 
was produced at the Surrey on Monday, before an immense audience, who received it with 
every outward and visible sign of approval. Miss Tinsley is a very young lady who is 
already favourably known as a writer of thrilling stories. Miss Tinsley may be encouraged 
to continue in the line she has chosen. The piece was better staged than any recent pro- 
duction at this house : some of the sets and mechanical changes are really excellent. Mr. 
Conquest played the old farrier with all the mingled pathos and humour for which he is 
famous.”— Teferee. 
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Messrs. Tinstey BrotuErs have much pleasure in informing the 
Trade and the Public that the forthcoming Christmas Number 
of ‘ Tinsleys’ Magazine” for 1885 will be written by Miss 
Lity Trinstey, part Autuor of the celebrated Drama, 
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“BLACKWATER TOWERS,” 


AN ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS STORY, 


By LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTHOR OF 


“A Woman’s REVENGE,” “ Cousin Dick,” “SHapows,” “A LITTLE 
Witvess,” “In THE RinG,” “AT THE Cross Roaps,” &c., &e. 
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Lancet.—* Wholesome and pleasant.” 
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British Medical Journal.—“ A safe stimulant.” 
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Sold everywhere. 


BERNARD & CoO., Leith Distillery, Scotland. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT, 8, Three Crown Square, Borough, 8.E. 
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IN THE RING. 
By LILY TINSLEY, 


CHAPTER VII. 


AnD so Jerry waited—true, it wasn’t very long he had to do so— 
but some one says, “delays are dangerous,” and the wisdom of 
this saying our hero had to learn to his cost. 

The London engagement came to an abrupt end, like most only 
too delightful dreams. The awakening from the delusion was in this 
case as pleasant as it usually is. The young clown’s return to 
consciousness, so to speak, in company with the rest of those who 
had accepted with avidity the offer of the promotion to a grand 
city show, from their not too great elevation, was to find that once 
again they are to see their hopes dashed to the ground, they once 
more the victims of a snare and deception; in plain words, the 
grand London show, as the company expressed it, went to “smash,” 
the manager disappeared, taking with him all the bright visions 
of the future he had held out to all engaged in the glorious 
scheme—and, what was more to the point, all the available, not 
to say stray, cash, which naturally rendered the immediate winding 
up of the affair—a course which, with his last good-bye, he, the 
missing manager, heartily recommended to the next in command 
—a matter of no very great duration. 

Cut no doubt to the heart by the knowledge of how his trust 
and hope in mankind had been betrayed, the retired greengrocer, 
who, with a laudable desire to be connected with the great and 
glorious profession, had been induced to invest all his little 
savings in the concern, for the proud privilege of seeing his name 
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on the bill as assistant manager, certainly set about winding up 
affairs in a very business-like manner, and one which was at least 
conclusive if hardly courteous. 

After the twenty-eighth performance, when to fill the house the 
whole of the greengrocer’s family had had to be installed in the 
one row of reserved seats, with instructions to spread out as much 
as possible—a direction scarcely necessary in the case of the spouse 
of the worthy assistant manager, who being naturally inclined to 
be somewhat embonpoint, usually found one chair insufficient to 
support her somewhat massive figure.” (I may say that this worthy 
lady had only one eye, but even with that she did not look favour- 
ably upon this dazzling circus scheme; she could, she always 
declared, see twice as well with her “one fixed and one revolver,” 
as hér youngest hopeless called her two orbs—namely, the one pro- 
vided by nature and the other bestowed by art—as her husband 
could with his own two watery blue ones.) It was, I say, after the 
twenty-eighth performance of the grand show that the assistant 
manager, somewhat less dignified in manner and more thick in 
utterance than was his wont, assembled in the manager’s private 
room all the members of his company, and somewhat curtly and 
abruptly informed them, in not too polite, but at the same time 
very expressive language, that “ the blooming shoot was a sell; it 
wasn’t no use trying to disguise the fact—the whole affair was a 
sell, and the sooner everybody cut the better it’d be for ’em.” 

The company, however, did not seem inclined to take the hint ; 
certain unmistakable signs, expressive of disapprobation and indig- 
nation, began to make themselves apparent, while above the tumult 
one word rose in tones in which it was curious to mark the various 
degrees of despondency, surprise (this only once, from a young 
gentleman whom nature had endowed with double joints, and who 
had but the week before been endued with the idea of making his 
deformities a means of improving his position in life), don’t care, 
good-natured hopelessness and anger, both contemptuous, and the 
more violent sort, which inclines the wrathful one to give vent to 
his feelings by “‘ having it out” with some one, innocent or guilty, 
it matters not, so sweet is revenge to the feelings of an outraged 
performer, who, after risking his precious neck regularly every 
evening, for a stated period, for the noble object of affording his 
fellow-creatures pleasure, finds all his self-sacrifice has been in 
vain, his services are to be rewarded by no more substantial tribute 
than the echoes of the past applause, which, as one of the outraged 
ones sagely remarked, weren’t likely to be the means of producing 
bread and cheese and such like commodities necessary for the 
mortal subsistence—this one word was “ screw,” which, being inter- 
preted into the language of ordinary beings, means salary—wages. 
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The assistant manager listened to the gradually increasing 
hubbub with a stolid countenance. “ Salary,” he said, looking round 
him with a glance in which the utmost pity and contempt were 
strangely mingled. “Screw! It’s nouse you fighting over the 
word, you'll only damage each other’s wardrobes, and unless you’ve 
got something in your eye, you ain’t likely just now to be ina 
position to replenish it. Screw!” and oh the bitterness, not to be 
equalled by the sourest of Sevilles or St. Michaels, that the ex- 
greengrocer threw into that word. “Screw! Take my advice. 
Them as have had a halfpenny of the gov’nor’s money, ’d better 
keep it as a curiosity ; they won’t have any more specimens to add 
to the collection, and them as aint seen it ’d best comfort them- 
selves with the fact that they never will. As I said afore, if any of 
you have anything in your eye x 

Here the orator was deterred from proceeding any farther 
with his speech by having the contents of a pewter pot 
ejected into his orbs; no doubt that those whom he addressed 
might be assured he practised what he preached. This was the 
signal for a general stampede, and it might have fared but ill with 
the ex-greengrocer had he not further shown that he spoke as he 
would act—namely, he “cut it,” and that pretty speedily from the 
presence of his outraged company. 

But he was not to escape so easily. For his little effort to make 
himself a name—(his wife called him a great many, but none of 
them particularly famous, although well-known ones, rather too 
common, not to say vulgar, to be actually celebrated)—his worthy 
spouse, convinced most decidedly of her ability to see more with 
one orb than he with his two, impressed the fact upon him in such 
an effective manner—namely, by transforming his watery blue 
“ seers ” into two of the most beautiful ones, such as were boasted 
by the far-famed Susan of romance and drama ; disfigured by which 
he reopened his establishment in Old Wells-street, where he lived 
and died a broken-down dealer, among his oranges, potatoes, and 
such like appertainments to the grocery trade. 

But to return to the company. 

After in various ways expressing their opinion upon their late 
manager’s conduct the wrathful fraternity separated, sadder but 
wiser men. 

Among these our friend Jerry, though he said very little, you 
may be sure he felt the more. He had been rather calculating 
upon this little bit of extra good luck, so he looked upon the 
London engagement, as considerably augmenting his little stock 
of savings, about which he had been rather thoughtful of late, 
and was scarcely prepared to see his hopes thus summarily 
dashed to the ground, to say nothing of his being considerably 
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on the bill as assistant manager, certainly set about winding up 
affairs in a very business-like manner, and one which was at least 
conclusive if hardly courteous. 

After the twenty-eighth performance, when to fill the house the 
whole of the greengrocer’s family had had to be installed in the 
one row of reserved seats, with instructions to spread out as much 
as possible—a direction scarcely necessary in the case of the spouse 
of the worthy assistant manager, who being naturally inclined to 
be somewhat embonpoint, usually found one chair insufficient to 
support her somewhat massive figure. (I may say that this worthy 
lady had only one eye, but even with that she did not look favour- 
ably upon this dazzling circus scheme; she could, she always 
declared, see twice as well with her “one fixed and one revolver,” 
as hér youngest hopeless called her two orbs—namely, the one pro- 
vided by nature and the other bestowed by art—as her husband 
could with his own two watery blue ones.) It was, I say, after the 
twenty-eighth performance of the grand show that the assistant 
manager, somewhat less dignified in manner and more thick in 
utterance than was his wont, assembled in the manager’s private 
room all the members of his company, and somewhat curtly and 
abruptly informed them, in not too polite, but at the same time 
very expressive language, that “ the blooming shoot was a sell ; it 
wasn’t no use trying to disguise the fact—the whole affair was a 
sell, and the sooner everybody cut the better it’d be for ’em.” 

The company, however, did not seem inclined to take the hint; 
certain unmistakabie signs, expressive of disapprobation and indig- 
nation, began to make themselves apparent, while above the tumult 
one word rose in tones in which it was curious to mark the various 
degrees of despondency, surprise (this only once, from a young 
gentleman whom nature had endowed with double joints, and who 
had but the week before been endued with the idea of making his 
deformities a means of improving his position in life), don’t care, 
good-natured hopelessness and anger, both contemptuous, and the 
more violent sort, which inclines the wrathful one to give vent to 
his feelings by “ having it out ” with some one, innocent or guilty, 
it matters not, so sweet is revenge to the feelings of an outraged 
performer, who, after risking his precious neck regularly every 
evening, for a stated period, for the noble object of affording his 
fellow-creatures pleasure, finds all his self-sacrifice has been in 
vain, his services are to be rewarded by no more substantial tribute 
than the echoes of the past applause, which, as one of the outraged 
ones sagely remarked, weren’t likely to be the means of producing 
bread and cheese and such like commodities necessary for the 
mortal subsistence—this one word was “ screw,” which, being inter- 
preted into the language of ordinary beings, means salary—wages. 
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The assistant manager listened to the gradually increasing 
hubbub with a stolid countenance. “ Salary,” he said, looking round 
him with a glance in which the utmost pity and contempt were 
strangely mingled. ‘“ Screw! It’s no use you fighting over the 
word, you'll only damage each other’s wardrobes, and unless you’ve 
got something in your eye, you ain’t likely just now to be ina 
position to replenish it. Screw!” and oh the bitterness, not to be 
equalled by the sourest of Sevilles or St. Michaels, that the ex- 
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Them as have had a halfpenny of the gov’nor’s money, ’d better 
keep it as a curiosity ; they won’t have any more specimens to add 
to the collection, and them as aint seen it ’d best comfort them- 
selves with the fact that they never will. As I said afore, if any of 
you have anything in your eye 4 

Here the orator was deterred from proceeding any farther 
with his speech by having the contents of a pewter pot 
ejected into his orbs; no doubt that those whom he addressed 
might be assured he practised what he preached. This was the 
signal for a general stampede, and it might have fared but ill with 
the ex-greengrocer had he not further shown that he spoke as he 
would act—namely, he “ cut it,” and that pretty speedily from the 
presence of his outraged company. 

But he was not to escape so easily. For his little effort to make 
himself a name—(his wife called him a great many, but none of 
them particularly famous, although well-known ones, rather too 
common, not to say vulgar, to be actually celebrated)—his worthy 
spouse, convinced most decidedly of her ability to see more with 
one orb than he with his two, impressed the fact upon him in such 
an effective manner—namely, by transforming his watery blue 
“ seers ” into two of the most beautiful ones, such as were boasted 
by the far-famed Susan of romance and drama ; disfigured by which 
he reopened his establishment in Old Wells-street, where he lived 
and died a broken-down dealer, among his oranges, potatoes, and 
such like appertainments to the grocery trade. 

But to return to the company. 

After in various ways expressing their opinion upon their late 
manager’s conduct the wrathful fraternity separated, sadder but 
wiser men. 

Among these our friend Jerry, though he said very little, you 
may be sure he felt the more. He had been rather calculating 
upon this little bit of extra good luck, so he looked upon the 
London engagement, as considerably augmenting his little stock 
of savings, about which he had been rather thoughtful of late, 
and was scarcely prepared to see his hopes thus summarily 
dashed to the ground, to say nothing of his being considerably 
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out of pocket as regards lodging and keep, not too inexpensive 
in the big city, a new rig out for the occasion and the railway 
fee, which was to have been refunded, but of course was not 
done so. 

“‘ Well,” was our hero’s sage reflection after mentally reviewing 
the case for some time, and pronouncing it a bad one—“ it’s no 
use crying over spilt milk, as the pater had it; it only makes it 
all the more watery. So the best thing you can do is not to 
waste any more time, there’s enough gone already ; pack up and 
be off on the old track and see whether the guv’nor can give 
you anything. If he’s filled up your place, as the engagement 
was for three months, it’s as well it’s got no farther. ‘ Poor little 
orphan,’ as I used to say in the old riddle of the cow that stuck 
in the middle of the turnip field. You must go into private life 
for a bit and do it on the rigid economy system. It’s a pity it hap- 
pened just now ; £50 aint much to begin housekeeping on, but ”— 
Jerry’s reflections got like the cow—no farther. He found him- 
self blushing furiously, pulled himself up short with the admoni- 
tion not to talk nonsense, which he certainly seemed inclined to 
do. What was he thinking about going into housekeeping for, I 
wonder ? 

And why, when he did so, did he smile so queerly to himself 
and say softly,—“I too must keep something for a day when it 
rains?” speaking with a half-broken accent, as though he were 
imitating some one, who, as the quaint adaptation of the idiom 
indicated, was not too familiar with our language. 

But to return. Jerry had admonished himself to set to work at 
once and pack up—a process which as a rule did not take him 
very long, but on the occasion in question took him even less 
time than usual. Truth to tell, no sooner did he repair to his by 
no means too comfortable lodgings—-he might have afforded better 
had it not been for his suddenly-formed determination to study 
economy—and begin the operation—than an infuriated ogress 
in the form—I cannot even, with all due reverence for the sex, 
say sublime form—of his landlady stood before him, demanding 
in fully emphasized language the rent owing to her. 

In vain he repudiated her accusation that he was scoundrel and 
thief enough to try and defraud of her rightful due, namely, 
the small amount he was in her debt, a poor lone widow with a 
large family—he wondered why it is all landladies are lone widows, 
but a little experience of their company and manners caused 
him to wonder no longer; she would not listen to reason in the 
shape of a solemnly worded promise to the effect that he would 
within a week discharge his obligation, leaving her his address 
when at home as a guarantee for his honesty. 
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The infuriated lady demanded that he should leave a more sub- 
stantial proof of his integrity in the shape of his luggage, which 
in plain words was stopped. By dint of great manceuvring he 
managed to secrete his new suit about his person, leaving his 
only other worldly properties as arranged behind him. 

Somewhat depressed by this incident, Jerry after a little calcu- 
lation ascertained the whereabouts of the Petman show, started 
to overtake it, vowing in his inmost heart evermore to resist the 
attractions of the London engagement. 

N.B.—He laid a particular stress upon the London, as though 
any other engagement was not to be mentioned in the same 
breath. The reader may naturally suppose he was calculating 
upon Mr. Petman’s not having supplied his place. If such was 
the case his hopes were not this time doomed to disappointment. 
He overtook the show at Grimston, one of its. best stopping 
places, made his way at once to the manager’s presence, and found 
him for a wonder in a remarkably good temper, a blissful state of 
affairs, due to a more than usually prosperous run of business. 
The visit to the big market town had in fact proved most suc- 
cessful, and the day of which I write being Saturday, the worthy 
manager expected to add considerably to his already abundant 
harvest. 

He therefore had prepared a specially alluring programme in 
which the names of his stars were emblazoned forth in more than 
ordinary magnitude, with which to take by storm the mighty 
multitude which flocked to partake of the delights he offered. 

It was, therefore, in a very complacent mood that he received, 
nay welcomed, his ci-devant clown, and instantly accepted his 
proffered services ; declaring in a most unprecedented burst of 
happiness that, if there had been one thing wanting to fill the 
cup of his pleasure, it was the presence at that night’s show of 
the world-renowned king of comicality, Jerry. 

Our hero took this somewhat loudly and unexpectedly expressed 
appreciation of his talents for as much as it was worth, reminding 
himself that there’s no smoke without fire, but remarking at the 
same time that if the worthy manager’s cup was full, his glass or 
tankard had certainly been so too, more than once that day, and 
had not remained so only for a very short period. In spite, how- 
ever, of this knowledge, as some one says, the human heart, 
however hard, is never entirely impregnable to flattery, however 
the recipient may disclaim to the contrary, and feeling parti- 
cularly jovial and in fact in capital trim for his work, Jerry 
having resisted an impulse which bade him hunt up a few of his 
old pals, determining to keep his arrival a secret, as a surprise he 
nearly said to himself, then laughed at his own absurdity and 
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went on laughing, though what at it would be hard to say, he 
scarcely knew himself, till he had a big tea to set him up for the: 
coming work. I believe he was half surprised to find he had such 
a good appetite, then laughed at his own folly, and ordered a 
fourth red herring which he ate with as great avidity as he had 
its three predecessors, and actually, worst sign of all, laughed at 
one of his own jokes—namely, his own appearance in the little 
cracked looking-glass which did duty for a mirror in the dressing 
tent. The sight even of his own grinning “ phiz,” as he called 
it, had not the effect of sobering him ; on the contrary, so pleased 
was he with what he saw in some thought which entered his 
mind at that moment, that he flung his hat into the air, turned 
a somersault, coming the right way up as he expressed it, in time 
to receive upon his head its proper or rather regulation gear, 
a trick he had often attempted but till now never succeeded in 
successfully accomplishing. Indeed so surprised and delighted 
was he at his cleverness that he found himself bestowing upon 
the feat a little well-merited applause. This act of self-congra- 
tulation was brought to an abrupt conclusion by a fear lest he 
(Jerry) should be late for his duties—a fear which one glance at 
his watch might have told him was groundless—but I am not so 
sure he said duties, it is merely a supposition which after all may 
have been wrong. Yet what else could he mean? What else could 
he be too late for ? 

If my reader should like to argue the question out, let him 
pause fora moment and do so. Jerry, I may say, did not. He 
did not even wait to assure himself that his collar was properly in 
its place ; he had only a little before liberated his necktie from its 
very near vicinity of his right ear, that article of wearing apparel 
not being included in his costume for that evening—the magni- 
ficent and at the same time ludicrous arrangement he had pur- 
chased in order to shine in the London show—one composed of 
every colour in the rainbow, which had a most singular appearance 
during a triple somersault, when the owner seemed to have sud- 
denly become washed out, until he once more resumed his 
usual state of inactivity or rather want of motion for the 
moment. 

With great haste, considering the time he had to spare, our 
hero made his way into the anteroom as usual erected off the 
ring, where he was greeted by the grooms and such few of the 
performers as were waiting their turns, with“unconcealed pleasure. 

It was easy to see by the hearty reception accorded him that 
if they did consider him a bit queer in his notions, our hero was 
notwithstanding a general favourite among his companions. 

He was soon the centre of a rather excited group, all eager to 
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tell of their own good fortune, and even more so to express their 
sympathy with the young clown on the “ —— sell he had been let 
in for,” as Will Breakneck not too elegantly put it, and to loudly 
declare that if ever they met again with the manager at fault, 
they would avenge, in a manner which he was not likely to forget, 
the insult to their fellows. 

But in spite of this warm extension of brotherly hands ‘in 
friendship, Jerry was just a little preoccupied, and every now and 
then cast somewhat anxious glances at the entrance to the tent, 
as though expecting some one who did not put in an appearance. 

The first part of the programme came to an end, the interval 
over, and the Breaknecks opened the second part. 

Jerry grew more and more anxious, and at last when the 
curtains parted to admit a slight figure enveloped in a long fur 
cloak, he fairly tore himself away from his companions to 
meet it. 

Lizette, for my reader guesses at once it was she, was busily ar- 
ranging some flowers in her hair as she entered, and not noticing 
who it was who went towards her so eagerly with outstretched 
hand, stood aside to let him pass as it were out at the entrance. 

“Good evening, Miss Hartzmann,” said Jerry in a singularly 
gruff voice, even for him. He knew not why, but his heart was 
thumping so violently under its many-coloured vest that he 
wondered he conld get the words out at all. “ How are you?” 
I do not think this was quite the greeting our hero had intended 
to give her, but somehow everything else but the very ordinary 
salutation had fled from his mind. 

“How are you?” Had he himself answered the question he 
would have said * sweeter, prettier, more dear, little Lizette, than 
ever,” but as it was he waited for her to speak; looking down 
into her face as eagerly as though he saw it now for the first 
time, or as though he was bent on comparing this the original 
with the stolen copy he had so unconsciously graven on his 
heart. 

At his words the little German girl fell back a step or two, 
dropping her hands from her head and uttering a quaint little cty 
of surprise. 

Then she stepped forward again, holding out her two hands 
while her face grew bright with a glad look of recognition. 

“Why if I never—and it is Jerry, my friend? Is it you? Back 
again so soon. Why, I did not look for you for nearly Christmas.” 

Jerry’s face clouded a little, then a ray of comfort flashed 
across his mind. “Even,” he said to himself, “even if she says 
she does not expect you that is not to say she is not glad to 
see you.” 
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A little bit of reflection which plainly showed that even Mr. 
Petman’s few and unstudied words of praise had had their effect 
in increasing our hero’s good opinion of himself. 

So far, however, as his reflection went, he did not seem to have 
overrated his value in a certain lady’s eyes. She was evidently 
pleased to see him—unfeignedly pleased, for although I always 
maintain that every woman has a spice of the actress about her, 
little Lizette might in this case have formed an exception to the 
general rule. 

** Why,” she said, as Jerry shook both her hands very fervently, 
but at the same time rather awkwardly, in his own big ones; so 
big that they seemed to almost swallow them up, but his earnest 
grasp must have done serious damage to the little fingers which 
were left bare by the pretty if plain mittens, before little Lizette 
would have owned it hurt her. “ Why,” she said, “it was you; 
it is you and I did not know it. It was silly for me, I mean of 
me, it is so difficult to remember (Lizette alluded to the proper 
placing of English prepositions, not to her inability to bear in 
mind her friends). It was silly of me, but you see, it is the 
new dress, also besides I was not looking to you—so no cause I 
should not know you, is it?” 

Jerry, with an earnestness hardly befitting so trivial an acknow- 
ledgment, vowed that none could see what they were not looking 
at, and forthwith became singularly silent for him. Truth to tell, 
he had suddenly and most unexpectedly grown very bashful about 
a little matter, which, for the last half hour he had been turning 
over in his mind—in relation to a certain bunch of violets he had 
purchased on his way to the show, and which he now held with 
great care and secrecy, concealed in the commodious pocket of his 
trousers, which, after the fashion of their kind, were, to say the least 
of it, voluminous. These said violets he had pictured fastened in 
the front of a certain dainty white satin bodice (why he had 
decided in his own mind that that was the costume likely to be 
worn that evening it is hard to say); but now when he saw that a 
pretty scarlet costume, fairly dazzling to the eye in colour, and 
dainty and pretty enough in fashion to betray Madame Petite’s 
skilful handiwork, had been donned in preference to the one he 
certainly admired the more, he suddenly became uncertain in his 
mind as to whether his gift might after all be acceptable. 

After much shuffling, during which he did his best to listen to 
and answer coherently the questions put to him by the little scarlet 
satin-robed artiste, our hero however, as he inwardly expressed it, 
managed to screw up his courage to the sticking point, and present 
his humble little offering. 

It was received with pleasure; and the warm thanks given in 
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return made Jerry’s cheeks tingle to such an alarming degree 
that it was well he had the usual coating of paint to hide them, or 
little Lizette might have been seriously alarmed for her friend’s 
welfare. 

She, however, was in happy ignorance of the inward tumult 
every word she spoke tended to increase, and was talking in her 
simple confiding way of all that had happened since she and her 
old friend and protector had met. 

“Oh,” she said, standing on tiptoe before the mirror, fastened 
up at the side of the tent, in order to catch sight of herself in it— 
“oh, it has seemed like the years since you went away, so long, 
so long. I missed seeing you very much at first, but they were 
all kind, very kind. I did not know I had so many friends until 
you went away.” 

Jerry twirled his cap thoughtfully, not to say nervously, between 
his fingers, and did not express any surprise that the little fancy 
rider should have so soon become a favourite. I suppose he did not 
consider it a point worth arguing about ; at any rate he let it pass, 
like the wise fellow he was, and asked instead : 

“And Smith? Has he looked after the ‘ Turk’ every evening 
for you? I gave him the tip, for,” he was going to add, “ some 
people are fond of playing tricks,” but he could not afford to spoil 
his content just then by any suspicion of ill-favour towards his 
. fellows ; so added instead, “ for I know he (meaning Smith) is only 

too ready to repay your kindness to him.” ; 

“Me ! what did I do?” asked Lizette, striving in vain to dis- 
engage a cluster of white roses from her hair, and sadly entangling 
the pretty brown curls by so doing. “ What did I do for him—eh ? ” 

“You were kind to him without knowing it,” said Jerry a little 
absently. 

* Without knowing it! You do not then give me the credit to 
be kind because I wished it. You are complimentary,” and Lizette 
laughed just the prettiest laugh in all the world, as she dragged 
out the long word. 

“No I am not,” said Jerry fervently. “I hate compliments. I 
always speak the truth.” 

“ Then tell me how is this. Will the flowers look well?” And 
having fastened the white roses carefully in her bodice, and half 
hidden the violets in a knot of curls, the little fancy rider, owing 
to the smallness of the looking glass, evidently not quite satisfied 
in her own mind that her handiwork was successful, turned to our 
hero in her simple way to gain his approval. 

Although Jerry had just declared he always spoke the truth, 
when thus so artlessly challenged he seemed to find some difficulty 
in keeping to his rule. It might have been that words would not 
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have expressed his admiration of the pretty figure in front of him, 
but I think it really was because he had himself just had an 
experience of how sweet is flattery to the frail human heart, and 
he did not care to be one of those who would wantonly spoil a 
simple childlike trust. 

As it was he eyed the girl in front of him with a cool deliber- 
ation, of which he had‘ hardly deemed himself capable in his hot- 
headedness of a few moments before, and said carelessly : 

“ Yes, that will do very well, but I don’t like this dress as well 
as the white one. The other is not quite so ‘gay’ as this, but, 
you'll do, you'll do.” 

You hypocrite Jerry, to assume such a nonchalant tone. Of 
course she'll do. 

Lizette received our hero’s praise very gaily. 

“That is good,” she said smiling. ‘“ You say it as you mean. I 
know that. You do not say, ‘ you are beautiful, you are like an 
angel, Lizette ;’ it would not be true, and I like it best as you say 
it, ‘you'll do, you'll do.’” And the lively girl repeated the words 
in a comical imitation of his own serious manner, which made 
Jerry smile. 

“I’m glad you don’t like people who want to fill your head with 
all sorts of nonsense,” he said in his fatherly way. “ But now tell 
me, how have you been getting on?” 

“ Very well, very well. Ihave had the call three times this 
week, for the skipping-rope trick, and Mr. Petman has been pleased. 
He has said so.” 

Jerry wondered whether he had proffered any more sub- 
stantial proof of his pleasure at the little urtiste’s success, but 
decided in his own mind that it was hardly likely. 

“Yes,” went on Lizette gaily, “he was very pleased. Herr 
Herman said so.” 

* “Oh, indeed,” said Jerry carelessly. “When did he tell you 
that ?” 

“ To-night—he wrote it, see,” and from her pocket the fancy 
rider produced a little twisted note, carefully unfolding which she 
handed it frankly to her friend. 

Jerry stared somewhat blankly at the few words the note con- 
tained. His rather puzzled expression made Lizette laugh. 

“Oh, Iam silly,” she said, laughing heartily, “I forget, it is in 
my language and his, and you do not understand. Let me tell 
you. It is—‘ The master was very pleased last night that you did 
so well. He himself said it. He rarely wastes his breath in praise, 
so you ought to feel particularly honoured. Allow me to offer my 
congratulations, and should you think of wearing the very pretty 
costume, in which we all agreed you looked most charming last 
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night, will these few roses not go‘ well with it? If you should 
think otherwise, throw them away.—Your countryman, Carl 
Herman.’” 

Lizette made this rough translation of the note as naively as 
though it were some lesson she were repeating, while Jerry for 
once wished he was scholar enough to understand the “ gibberish ” 
for himself, while not fora moment did he doubt that he was fully 
master of the contents of the letter. His little friend could have 
no object in hiding half her confidence from him. 

Before, however, he had time to say a word in reply, the curtains 
over the opening into the ring parted, and some one entered. 

He did not notice who it was, but Lizette was not so occupied 
in tugging at those tiresome little curls, which under no persua- 
sion whatever could be induced to lie straight, but that she could 
spring away from our hero’s side to greet, with her usual childish 
impetuosity, the new comer. 

It was Carl Herman, the young ring-master, who hastened to 
return his little countrywoman’s salutation, and listen to the half 
shy, half arch little speech she made him in her own tongue, 
evidently thanks for his gift, for by looks and gestures the young 
man seemed to imply it was but a poor gift, that the pleasure in 
it was on his side at their being accepted. 

This, however, the fancy rider shyly persisted was not the case, 
and evidently not adverse to be the recipient of her gratitude, Carl 
Herman listened to her quaintly worded thanks with evident 
gratification. 

Nor was that all, for from the flowers he turned the conversation 
to the approval which Mr. Petman had expressed at the little 
German girl’s very successful performance, and from that to other 
matters, which, judging by the signs of merriment which every now 
and then escaped Lizette, were highly amusing and interesting. 

She was not jnoisy in her mirth, but kept smiling while the 
dimples chased each other over her pretty face in a manner most 
bewitching to behold. 

So Jerry thought, after watch'ug them for afew moments. At 
the end of that time he began to wish he could join in the joke, 
or at least understand what was the subject upon which the two 
compatriots spoke, for the conversation was of course carried on in 
their native tongue, which was naturally totally unintelligible to 
any of their companions—our hero among the number. 

In spite of this, however, as I have said, he at first watched with 
something very akin 'to pleasure, while the, to him, queer words fa! 
from the pretty red lips, but after a time, when he saw how the chat 
was almosta one-sided one—but for that reason none the less appa- 
rently interesting to both parties—how low impressively uttered 
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sentences—why low he could not tell—were listened to with 
earnest attention ; no answer vouchsafed, save a shy smile, and 
more than once a bright glance tell-tale in its brilliancy, he began 
to wonder in his own mind how long the téte-d-téte was going to 
last ; to be amused and not a little gratified to see how singularly 
different was his little friend’s demeanour to this comparative 
stranger, so nervous and self-conscious, to the simplicity and 
naiveté which had so lately pleased him; then to wish he could 
catch Lizette’s eye, so as to beckon her to come again to his side; 
to wonder why she did not do so. She was surely spinning out 
her thanks to a totally unnecessary degree. Why did that 
fellow detain her? He must surely be aware she wanted to get 
bick to her old friend, they had much to talk about after being 
so long apart. Of course they had; at least I can answer for 
Jerry. 

He had, I must confess, been somewhat preoccupied during the 
interview he had already had; but he had just made up his mind 
to make up for lost time, and impart something of very great 
importance to his little friend. He would wait no longer—no, not 
another day: he would make this communication at once, without 
any further delay. He had been foolish to put it off so long; he 
would . Ashe came to this conclusion, with a promptitude 
which surprised even himself, our hero turned to where the 
object of his thoughts stood, and unconsciously the rest of his 
thoughts never came to light, for what he saw before him 
made it all forgotten, all give place to one idea, and that 
What ? 

I have said that my hero was not particularly clever in any one 
way, excepting his business as he called it. He did not asa rule 
show any remarkable proof of possessing a very keen perception ; 
it was more often than not that he let a good chance of some sort: 
slip through his fingers because of his blundering ; and rather than 
otherwise he was—I may as well own it candidly—slow at discern- 
ing a point which to others would be only too plain. 

Yes, Jerry was not as a rule very quick of comprehension, but 
in the instance of which I write he saw only too clearly, in one 
brief moment, what perhaps it would have been better for him to 
have learnt by degrees. 

And what did he see? 

Only those two—the new friends as he had lately called them— 
Carl Herman and Lizette Hartzmann—standing together opposite 
to him ; he with his head bent, and an incomprehensible look on 
his handsome face—Jerry could not but admit it was handsome— 
and doubly so with its look of eagerness and interest, making the 
dark eyes flash from under the long lashes, which shaded the 
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sallow cheek, now slightly flushed, thus adding an additional 
charm to a countenance in which the chief fault was usually its 
want of animation ; she with her face slightly turned away, but a 
tell-tale blush of great intensity burning in the one visible cheek, 
the eyelids drooping suspiciously over the merry brown orbs until 
they were suddenly raised with a look such as Jerry had never 
seen in them before—a look which, often as he had seen them 
full of gratitude and tenderness, made every previons glance for- 
gotten, for this unconsciously betrayed to that on-looker a secret, 
even she who gave it and he on whom it fell, did not guess was in 
existence. 

What each felt at that moment I know not. To the ordinary 
beholder, they were only a pretty girl and a fine-looking young 
fellow, an interesting couple, exchanging a greeting of some 
warmth, for the two hands which were clasped, certainly did so 
with so much fervour, to judge from the way in which they 
lingered in each other, as though loath to leave. 

But Jerry saw more than this. He saw suddenly all his casiles 
in the air tumble to the ground. Until he heard the crash of their 
fall he scarce knew to what a height he had raised their walls, 
scarcely knew he had so much as dug the foundation, before he 
found to his cost how rotten a one it was. All his hopes crushed 
and dead in one brief moment of consciousness. 

He had truly waited, and that, alas! toolong. Too long had he 
delayed to ask for what he now knew was beyond his reach; he 
had waited and lost all. And while he had been absent, “‘ people” 
had truly been kind to his little friend ; they had more than taken 
his place to her, for here was one who, even more than the master, 
was pleased with the little artist, and she in return the same with 
him, unless those pretty brown eyes were false to their owner; 
here was one who thought it no waste of breath to praise anything 
so charming as the dainty little fairy—praise she was only tov 
honoured to receive ; here was one for whom the pretty costume 
of scarlet satin had been donned, whose roses were carefully 
guarded above the fluttering little heart, so that every breath of 
air floated their delicate fragrance to the owner’s senses ; one who 
spoke in a language which truly our hero might not use, although 
he, as perfectly as those who uttered it knew and interpreted its 
import. 

Too late, Jerry, too late !. 

That sweet face on which he had once dared to dream of 
imprinting a kiss to seal a new and dearer relationship—those 
pretty lips which once he dared dream should whisper in answer 
to the one question which has never been absent from your mind 
all the long days of that month, the only reply he had thought 
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they would frame—that little angel being whose life was to him 
one source of pleasure to,think upon, would never fulfil his dreams 
now. The face, the eyes were bright with a scarcely created 
feeling which sealed the lips for ever to him, and placed a dis- 
tance wider than the whole breadth of the earth between the fair 
young life and his. Too late! Yes, Jerry almost uttered the 
words aloud, as he stood gazing with bright all-seeing eyes at 
what he saw. 

He must dream no more, build no more castles in the air, but 
wake to stern reality, clear away the ruins of his fallen edifices, 
and know that the happy future he had planned for. himself 
would never be, never anything but something too beautiful to be 
realized in this hard existence. That question which was to have 
made him the happiest of men must remain unanswered, nay 
unasked, by him. His place was given to another, who would, 
if appearances spoke truly, be only too willing and ready to 
accept it. 

Yes, Jerry found this all out as he stood there waiting for 
Lizette to come back to him, and knowing well she had gone from 
him for ever. 

And what did he do when this knowledge came to him so 
swiftly and surely? He did not flinch nor turn pale. If he did 
the latter the paints upon his cheeks covered the evidence of his 
inability to entirely withstand this cruel attack upon his life’s 
happiness, did not even move his gaze from the future, which he 
would never forget. 

No, he only coolly took his hands out of his pockets where they 
had been extending his voluminous trousers to their greatest 
breadth, a trick of the young clown’s when he was particularly 
puzzled, his favourite attitude when in a brown study—therefore 
one not very often adopted by him—calmly turned down his 
collar, which had somehow assumed its favourite position, stand- 
ing up beyond his ears, and taking his “jelly bag” hat, as the 
boys called it, from where it was planted at an extreme angle at 
the back of his head, and placed it with the utmost precision in 
its proper place, over his nose. 

This done he stared thoughtfully at his shoes for some mo- 
ments, as though seeking to find in the monstrous crimson 
rosettes (bows were too modern), a solution to the mystery he 
was working out with so much difficulty. Presently, however, he 
apparently gave up the problem, and removing his gaze, dis- 
covered for the first time that he still held in his hand Carl 
Herman’s note which he had sent with the flowers. 

Half involuntarily he twisted the dainty missive in his fingers 
and crushed it in his strong grasp just as he was trying so merci- 
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lessly to crush the hope out of his strong brave heart. How 
nobly did he -bear the test, only fora moment filled with wild 
anger against the fate which in one glance had showed him how 
it mocked his happiness! Then the struggle was over, the battle 
was won; and as though ashamed of having given vent to his 
feelings in so petty a manner, he spread the note, with its words 
in the language he could not understand, out on his broad palm, 
and carefully, almost reverently, for it belonged to Lizette, 
smoothed out the folds and doubled it as it had been given 
to him. 

This done he crossed the anteroom just as the Breaknecks, 
their performance over, entered, and touching Lizette lightly on 
the arm, held the letter out to her, saying simply : 

“This is yours—is it not?” As he spoke did he think of the 
dream he had so lately had when everything he owned, his life, 
himself, worthless as he accounted that. possession, was to have 
been hers, and all she possessed, her own sweet self, his ? 

Now even this scrap of paper he dared not keep because it 
belonged to her, and she would never be anything else but his 
little friend, the little girl whom he had been allowed to protect 
and guard from ill until some one more worthy claimed that pri- 
vilege. Lizette turned quickly, and blushed slightly, though he 
did not look at her, but at her companion, whose gaze was for- 
tunately fixed on the little German girl, or the keen searching 
look with which his inferior (?) favoured him, might have been 
resented. She took the paper with a quick “thank you,” and 
holding it to Herr Herman, made some remark upon its contents. 

The ring-master smiled, and tossing his head with a peculiar 
gesture of hauteur which became him well, made some light 
reply in his own language; in reply to which he received a quick 
glance from the pretty brown eyes, half defiant, half shy. 

Carl Herman smiled, and taking the note from her, pointed 
to some words in it, as though to justify his last remark. Then, 
as Lizette shook her head in disbelief, he, as though absently, tore 
the missive and let the fragments fall to the ground. 

It was a little action, but perhaps because he was in a par- 
ticularly alert mood it struck Jerry, he scarce knew why, 
unpleasantly. 

No doubt he thought Lizette would have liked to have treasured 
the little note as a remembrance of past kindness, but if she 
scarcely noted the action, why should he ? 

Before he had time to take himself to task in the matter the 
band struck up Fraulein Hartzmann’s music. Smith, with an air 
of pride comical to behold, led forth “The Turk” into the ring. 
Jerry hesitated a moment, cast a stolen glance at Lizette, then 
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turned, and instead of offering her his hand as usual, drew aside 
the curtain over the entrance and made way to let her pass. 

Apparently his services were not missed; you see during his 
absence some one else had taken his place. The young ring- 
master himself unfastened the long cloak from the snowy throat, 
disclosing the daintly clad form, handed back the whip he had 
been holding with a low bow and a few whispered words, then 
taking the little hand within his own, just as Jerry used to do, 
only I fancy the clasp was a little bit tighter, the hold not quite 
so cold, bent his head and led the little fancy rider from the ante- 
room. Our hero dropped the curtain, stood for a moment listen- 
ing with a queer look on his face to the storm of applause which 
greeted the fair young artiste’s appearance, then gave himself a 
shake, and retiring to a distant corner practised “ double wheels” 
with the greatest vigour and precision, until cne of the grooms 
told him Miss Hartzmann’s first act was over. Then with a one, 
two, three, a loud “ Wallalalloo,” whatever language that might 
be, Jerry too with a magnificent hand-ov er-hander made his 
entrance into the ring. 


(To be continued.) 
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A GHOST STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
UNCLE SARTORIS. 


I was the eldest of eight, and was a pert, boisterous, inquisitive 
girl of sixteen when I went to stay with my middle-aged maiden 
aunt, Miss Annie Sartoris, at the small village of Mainsborough 
in one of the Midland shires. 

My mother, a bustling active woman—needs be for that, poor 
soul! with her large family and her small means—thought I 
had grown too much and was not strong, so asked Aunt Annie to 
take compassion on me. I don’t think she could have hailed my 
advent with much personal pleasure, we were such opposites, but 
we got on better than might be supposed, for her gentleness 
disarmed me,and made me much less brusque and troublesome 
than was my ordinary wont. 

One week after I was installed in my aunt’s pretty but aggra- 
vatingly tidy little house, she came to me one morning in. a 
perfect flutter of joy and expectation. 

“ Doris,” she exclaimed, “I have such good news—your uncle 
Sartoris will he here to-night ; he is going to spend a month with 
me ; and think, child, I have not seen him for twenty-two years.” 

My aunt sat down and burst into tears, which I thought exceed- 
ingly foolish of her. Joy did not make any of us cry at home. If 
we were extra jolly we just made more noise, which we considered 
the most fitting tribute to happiness. Tears were only allowed 
for real big punishments or extra bad hurts. If shed for any thing 
less, they were at once rebuked by “Cry Baby,” printed in large 
letters and tacked to the dress or jacket of the lachrymose offender. 
So we were a singularly tearless family,and much inclined to 
ridicule the tender vein. 

I stared at my aunt, wondering much and feeling uncomfort- 
able, then seeing the ‘floodgates were not opened wide, I took 
heart of grace and spoke. 
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“You don’t mean, Aunt Nan, that it is Uncle Sartoris, Colonel 
Sartoris, who is coming !—your eldest brother, my uncle whom I 
have never seen, who has been in India for the last century, who 
is covered ail over with scars, medals, and decorations—who they 
say bears a charmed life—who is the hero of our family. Do you 
mean to say ~* is come to England? Why, I have been dying to 
see him ever since I can remember anything.” Here I paused for 
a second for lack of breath, then resumed with augmented force, 
no doubt bawling as I was wont to do at home, where only the 
strongest lungs had any chance of making themselves audible in 
full family conclave. “Do you meanhe is coming? How jolly! 
He shall tell me how many he has slain and all his bloody deeds. 
Hurrah !” 

“Doris, you take away my breath, you worry me by your excite- 
ment. Do try and be quiet. I want you to help me, there is so 
much to do, I have so much to prepare, and it is so long since I 
saw him I forget that what he likes. No doubt he has learnt to 
eat so many strange things which I cannot get here.” 

‘Of course you cannot,” I cried, my excitement still bubbling 
over. Roasted savages and curried Indians will be difficult to 
procure. I daresay he is half a barbarian, will sit on the floor, 
put his fingers in the dishes, and expect us to do the same.” 

“JT will not allow you to laugh at your uncle ; you laugh at 
everything, Doris, it isa way you have, and I try not to mind it, 
but you shall not make fun of him. I love him best in all the 
world. It is so long since we met. We were young when we 
parted. Oh! that sad, sad parting, and now we are grey and old.” 
The little old maid was quivering all over, and looked pitifully, 
just as Snap, our Skye terrier, does when we have teased him. I 
melted at once. For all the world I would not have had Tom cr 
Jack seeme goon my knees penitently and kiss the trembling, 
fragile old body, promising to help her all I could and never to 
laugh any more; and yet this is exactly just what I did, and also 
was the happier for doing. 

We made Uncle Sartoris’ room splendid with flowers and the 
nick-nacks which men so hate to see littered about their sanctums, 
but my aunt put a whole wealth of love into each bit of useless- 
ness with which she garnished his apartment. 

That afternoon we were in the drawing-room, when my aunt 
was summoned to inspect some special culinary mystery of hot 
and peppery compounds. Just as she was leaving the room she 
chanced to look at the table, and starting exclaimed, “I had for- 
gotten, and your uncle may be here any moment; take away that 
brown morocco case which lies near my work basket. Take it up 
to my room, Doris, at once, please.” I always took my time about 
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things, so lingered over my book, and then slowly went to the 
table to do her bidding, but equally of course before doing so 
opened the case to see what was in it. It was not right of me, 
because it was evident there was some secret in it, but I was in- 
quisitive and sixteen, so right or wrong I opened the uninviting 
little brown case, which had not tempted even my curiosity before. 
“What a lovely face!” I exclaimed, as I looked intently at it. It 
was indeed most beautiful. A girl with dark wavy hair clustering 
round the brow, and giving it the only really becoming fringe, 
because a natural one. She had wonderful grey eyes with long 
black lashes, a pale clear complexion, and the most exquisite 
mouth I ever beheld; not too small, but with the daintiest curves 
and a readiness for laughter, which made you smile in sympathy 
as you looked at it. The artist must have been cley_.—you felt 
the likeness was perfect, felt that it was almost the living face 
you were looking at. 

I was completely engrossed by the portrait when the door sud- 
denly opened, and my aunt came in with a stranger, who proved 
to be Colonel Sartoris. I thrust the case under a newspaper, there 
being no time to do anything else,then turned quietly to greet him. 

My interest in the new arrival soon made me forget the little 
brown case altogether. My uncle must have been so handsome 
when young, but a huge scar half across one cheek had spoilt his 
good looks for ever. Still, he was very distinguished-looking, with 
a firm upright carriage and soldierly bearing, His expression was 
sad, his manners reserved, his voice peculiarly soft and clear. He 
met me most kindly. 

“So this is Doris Hathaway, my godchild. How like her mother! 
is she not, Annie? I think I can see Bessie standing before me 
now: she was just your age, Doris, when I left England and just as 
saucy-looking.” 

I made some stupid answer, for I felt shy before this stately 
man, who was somehow different from what I expected. Presently, 
while he and my aunt were busy talking, he came and sat near 
the table, and began fidgetting with the things on it. First he 
took up the newspaper, and while answering some trivial question, 
looked to see what shade of politics his not very strongminded 
sister was addicted to. Then he saw the little case, and began 
fingering it, holding and half twirling it between his fingers as 
he talked. 

I remembered now, and oh! how I longed to seize it from him, 
but dared not. My aunt was busy pouring him out a cup of tea 
and noticed nothing. He touched the spring accidentally and the 
case flew open. His face fiushed deep red when he saw the like- 
ness, and rising quickly he exclaimed in hoarse agitated tones— 
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“ Annie, where did you get this? Oh, God, how like! it is her 
very self.” My aunt jumped up, almost upsetting the littie tea 
table as she did so. She gave me one reproachful glance which 
stabbed like a stiletto, then ran to her brother, crying, “ Ralph, 
you were never meant to see that—never.” 

* But why should I not see it ?” he asked impatiently. “ Why 
did you not give it to me long ago? You know how I always 
wished for a likeness of her. And all this while you have had 
this. I would have had the most perfect copy taken for you if 
only you had given me this.” 

My aunt was so distressed she could scarcely speak. 

“ Dear Ralph, you never knew that Philip Newton took a sketch 
of her before we paid that fatal visit. It was meant to be a sur- 
prise for you. He was summoned away suddenly, and it was only 
months afterwards when he returned to England, that he was able 
to finish it. He was so infinitely shocked when he heard what 
had happened! He put his best work into the finishing of the 
sketch, and he remembered her so vividly that it was easy to 
him.” 

“Why did you not send it out tome? It was not like you 
to be selfish, Annie, and surely I had the most right to it,” said 
Colonel Sartoris bitterly. 

“ You had—indeed you had,” said my aunt,who was almost sob- 
bing now. “I did wish to send it to you, but they all said so 
much time had passed that it was best you should forget, and that 
Nelly’s sweet face would only serve to remind.” 

A sneer passed over my uncle’s face. “Poor Annie,” he mut- 
tered, * always weak, always persuaded by one and another.” Then 
seeing her grief, his face softened, and he said more kindly, “ All 
these long lonely years I have been trying to forget the horror of 
those last few days, trying to bring her back to me in her former 
joyousness, and I could not. This likeness would have helped me 
so, for in it I seemed to have my own happy Nelly once more 
—that Nelly whom I remember so vividly, whom I never wish to 
forget.” 

“Take the likeness now, dear,” cried my aunt; “oh, that I 
had sent it to you before !” 

He stooped and kissed her, saying, “ Thank you, Annie, it will be 
my greatest earthly treasure.” Then unable to say more he turned 
abruptly and left the room. 

They had both forgotten I was present, and it all passed so 
quickly that I only stood looking from one to another in amaze- 
ment. 

Soon after he was gone I exclaimed, “I am awfully sorry, Aunt 
Nan. It was horribly careless of me. I really did mean to take it 
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away, but kept dawdling, for the face was so lovely I forgot every- 
thing but it. Do forgive me. I never was so sorry before.” 

Aunt Annie did not at first heed me. Chords of memory still 
vibrated too acutely for her to pay attention. At last she roused 
herself and said— 

“For worlds, Doris, I would not have had that sore wound re- 
opened. But it is done now, and there is no use in scolding; 
besides it was mostly my fault. I ought to have taken it away 
myself.” 

That was Aunt Annie all over. Always harking back to her 
own fancied sins, always blaming herself and excusing others. 
I again expressed penitence—then said with all the decision of 
youth, “ Of course I shall always be vexed I did not take the case 
away, but I think it is a good thing, so faras Uncle Sartoris is con- 
cerned, that it was there, for I am quite sure he does not want to 
close that wound you speak of—he would far rather keep it open. 
That picture will do him a lot of good and the wound won’t smart 
so much now. 

“ How can you tell that when you know nothing about it ?” 

“ Know nothing about it! Why, it is very easy to guess that 
Uncle Sartoris loves that beautiful girl, and that she is mad, 
married, or dead, or something horrible. I thought of five 
hundred stories as I looked at the face.” 

* Listen to the child, and she so young,” cried Miss Sartoris in 
amazement. “At her age I should never have thought of such 
things.” 

“Of course not. You were always too good for this naughty 
world,” Then coaxingly, “ Now, Aunt Nan, you will tell me all about 
this beautiful Nelly. I am dying to hear.” 

“ Doris, began my aunt, with exceeding gravity, “ you do not 
know what you ask when you wish to hear poor Nelly Bruce’s 
sad story. I have not the nerve to tell it, and certainly not now 
when your uncle may return at any moment; but you may judge 
what seeing that picture was to him when I tell you that Nelly 
Bruce was to have been his wife if—if—it had not happened.” 

“If what had not happened?” I asked. “ Indeed, Aunt Annie, 
you must please tell it to me one day.” 

To have a family tragedy hinted to me, of which even my own 
mother had not told me, was indeed a trial to my curiosity. Iwas 
simply frantic to hear about it. 

“Perhaps some day I will, Doris, when your uncle is out of 
the way.” 

Just then Colonel Sartoris returned to the room ; he had regained 
his former composure so completely that it seemed as if all the 
late agitation had been only a painful dream. 
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He was a most pleasant inmate in the small house. Not very 
talkative, but when he spoke it was worth listening to. He seemed 
very fond of my aunt, and I was not surprised to hear that they 
intended joining households. They would fit in well I thought : 
she perfectly understood him, respecting his moods and obeying 
his slightest wish. I used to be amused at this, and one day when 
I joked her about her submissiveness I was so struck with the sad- 
ness of her reply—‘ My life’s obedience, Doris, could not make up 
to him for what my weakness once made him suffer’--that I never 
quizzed her again. 

A week passed, but no opportunity came for hearing Nelly 
Bruce’s story, till one day my uncle announced he was going to 
dine that evening with an Indian officer who lived near us. 

When I was alone with Aunt Annie I reminded her of her 
promise. “Oh! Doris,” she cried, “I hoped you had forgotten 
at.” 

* T am like Colonel Sartoris,” I answered sententiously. “I never 
forget. Besides, Aunt Nan, since I have grown so to love my hero 
uncle it is not mere vulgar curiosity which makes me wish to 
know about this great trouble which has darkened his whole life.” 

“ Ay! truly, with a black darkness indeed,” sighed my aunt. I 
suppose I must keep my word, but I warn you, you will find the 
story both sad and horrible.” 

“ How nice!” I was going to say, but happily changed it into— 
“ How pitiful !” 

So that evening, when we had finished dinner, I insisted on 
putting out the lights, under pretence of resting my aunt’s eyes, 
but really to get the requisite gloom fora story which was, I hoped, 
going to be beyond the ordinary terrifying. Then I sat on a stool 
at my aunt’s feet and begged her to begin at the very beginning, 
and to make it as long as possible. 


Cuaprer II. 
NELLY’S OBSTINACY. 


“You are right,” began my aunt, “in thinking Nelly Bruce was 
lovely. I have rarely seen a girl more so. Her features might 
have been more regular—I can never especially remember her 
nose—but when I recall the perfect mouth and teeth, the glorious 
eyes, the exquisite figure,she seems all beauty tome. The thing 
which most impressed itself on those around her was her vitality. 
Yes, Doris, that is the word. We all live of course, some of us a 
good deal, others in a dull depressed sort of way, but every bit of 
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dear Nelly seemed to live. I never saw anyone who ‘ enjoyed’ as 
she did, and in all the years I knew her I never remember her 
out of temper.” 

“Never once?” I asked doubtingly. I was used to a quick, 
impulsive household, where bursts of temper were an every-hour 
affair. 

** Never once,” responded my aunt emphatically. 

“Then she was an only child, and had no brothers to worry 
her.” 

“Perhaps that had something to do with it, but she was too 
sweet and wholesome all through for the groundwork of temper. 
‘Taking offence,’ she never took it, and never gave it either, 
though she would mimick you to your own face, but it was 
always so genially and pleasantly done.” 

“Was she never dull or in the dumps?” was my next query.. 
I felt sure my aunt’s love for Nelly made her exaggerate. 

“Not in the sense you mean, Doris; but though she looked 
healthy, she was not really strong; there was, I believe, con- 
sumption in her family. There would be times when she would 
be strangely exhausted as if she had no real strength to fall back 
upon, and she would seem suddenly to run down like a worn-out 
clock. Then she would go quite away from every one, ‘to sulk 
alone,’ she would say smiling cheerily; but I don’t think it was 
sulks, but a curious sort of weakness which she preferred battling 
against by herself. She never complained, and we all thought 
her quite healthy, though her doctor once said she would be a 
bad patient for a severe illness. She lived with an old uncle who- 
spoilt her; but indeed every one spoilt Nelly, who was so loved 
that she never missed the parents who died when she was quite 
young. She often stayed with us, and it was at our house she 
met your uncle Ralph, who was just back from the Crimea with 
his arm in a sling and invalided. It was not surprising he and 
Nelly fell in love with one another.” 

“ Were they very spoony, Aunt Nan ?” 

My aunt shuddered. “I cannot bear that vulgar kitchen word, 
Doris. Your uncle was not demonstrative, but he just loved 
Nelly with the whole strength of his great heart, and that is, I 
take it, a little higher than being merely ‘ spoony.’” 

“Child!” said Miss Sartoris, trembling as she spoke, “ it was a 
beautiful, noble affection those two had for each other. No words 

can describe the perfection of the union between them; it was as 
if they had a prevision their joy was not to last.” 

“If they always agreed, Aunt Nan, they must have been a dull 
couple, and rather mawkish.” 

“They might have seemed so to commonplace people like you, 
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Doris,” said my aunt with lamb-like severity. ‘“ But Nelly’s fun 
and your uncle’s cleverness prevented their ever being insipid to 
me. Doris, you must not interrupt any more, or I shall never 
get on with my story.” 

I promised silence, and my aunt proceeded— 

*‘ It was just one month before the wedding when Nelly, Ralph, 
and I accepted an invitation to spend a fortnight with some 
people in -the North of England. They were a Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey; he was Nelly’s godfather, and as they had mostly lived 
abroad they had neither of them seen her as yet, so they not 
only invited her to stay with them, but also kindly included 
Ralph and me in the invitation. They were a childless couple, who 
spent their lives wandering about, but had now taken for a 
year a somewhat lonely country house about fifteen miles from 
York. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Harvey were pleasant and kind, but we liked 
him better than her, she being a selfish, spoilt little woman who 
had her own way in most things. There was a continual coming 
to and fro of guests in the queer rambling old Manor House, and 
time passed quickly and happily there. 

“Potichomania was all the rage just then. We were mad 
about it and used to cover everything china we could get hold 
of with every sort of bird, beast, griffin, and flowers, and 
were never satisfied till we had arrived at complete stickiness, 
till everything around us was in a hopeless mess. Ralph's 
wounded arm prevented his handling a gun and joining the 
sportsmen, so he was our willing aide, though I think but for 
his love for Nelly he would not have cared so much for it. 

“Tt was late autumn, the weather very stormy, so we ladies 
mostly stayed indoors, spending many an hour in one small room, 
which Mrs. Harvey handed over to us to do as we liked in. 

“Tt was called the Odd and End Room, because any smelly, 
messy, untidy work might be done in it. 

“It was a strange little chamber, not cheerful but very quaint. 
There was a huge black oaken press wonderfully carved which 
filled up one wall, and the hideousness of some of the faces which 
peeped from it gurgoyle fashion almost passed belief. 

“The sculptor who had been able to carry out such demonish 
ideas must have been either mad or wicked. 

“Some old armour hung on the walls which had a trick of 
rattling ghostily on windy days, while some dark indistinguish- 
able pictures, in which you could perceive now an eye and now a 
mouth, were the sole ornaments of the room. 

“In one of these pictures all that could be seen emerging from 
the prevailing obscurity, was a hand in bold relief holding a 
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dagger from which the blood dripped. There was no mistake 
about the blood, for only recently some one had daubed the big 
drops freely with splashes of red. 

“Tt was horrid to look at—just a bony hand, a dagger, the 
blood, and all the rest darkness. I always sat with my back to it, 
and wisbed Mrs. Harvey would have the vermillion washed out, 
but she was not imaginative and did not mind it. 

“The room had one wide window which opened door fashion 
on to a balcony, whose stairs led into an untidy plantation or 
wilderness of huge trees. 

“There was only some Indian matting on the floor, with a 
rough table and a few common chairs, so it was just the place 
for a litter, only I wondered it was not. made a better use of. 

“Mrs. Harvey was always grumbling there were so few bed- 
rooms; now the Odd and End Room would have been charming 
for a bachelor, being so far away from the house that a man 
might smoke himself into stupidity if he wished, or could get 
out into the fresh air whenever he pleased. 

“We had been only ten days at the Manor House when Mr. 
Harvey was summoned away on business. We all missed him. 
He was so kind and unselfish. I do think, Doris, nothing wins 
its way to the heart so much as unselfishness. 

“Soon after his departure we were one afternoon finishing a 
particularly ugly vase, and were grumbling at the fast waning 
light, when Nelly exclaimed : 

“*T declare we must finish this to-night. We will have 
candles. It is so odd there should be none here, but I will 
fetch some from my room.’ 

“When she returned with them already lighted, Mrs. Harvey 
had come into the Odd and End Room, as she generally did at 
this hour, to bid us into the drawing room to amuse her at the 
gloaming time. 

‘She shook her head when she saw Nelly, saying, ‘You must 
not bring any lights here.’ 

“We all stared, and one of the girls present exclaimed, ‘ We 
only want to be here for half an hour longer, dear Mrs. Harvey, 
just to finish this delicious vase. We will be most careful, and 
indeed there is nothing to catch fire here; it is quite safe.’ 

“¢T am so sorry,’ persisted our hostess, ‘but my husband has 
forbidden this room being used after dark, or lights being brought 
into it. The owner of the house made him promise this. It is 
most absurd and inconvenient, and makes one of the rooms 
practically useless.’ 

“*But what is the reason ?” asked Nelly, putting the old- 
fashioned china candlestick on the table, and clasping her hands 
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eagerly. ‘I am sure there isa mystery. Why, it may even bea 
ghost, and what fun that would be !’ 

“ T saw no fun in the to me appalling idea. ‘ Surely, you believe 
in ghosts, Nelly,’ I whispered. 

“¢ Believe in ghosts, you ridiculous Annie! Of course I don’t; 
no sensible person ever does. But I like to fancythings. Do tell 
me the secret, dear Mrs. Harvey, and I will promise to sing you 
every song I remember as we sit over the fire.’ 

*¢T would tell you at once if I knew,’ said Mrs. Harvey, looking 
admiringly at bright, winsome Nelly, who stood leaning against 
one of the projections of the oaken press. Her beautiful face 
and figure standing out in exquisite relief against the heavy 
background. 

“¢T do not know the secret,’ continued Mrs. Harvey, ‘nor, 
I think, does Mr. Harvey, or he has not told it to me. But 
you know how reserved he is;’ here she sighed with a ‘femme 
incomprise’ sort of air. “I am quite sure it is all nonsense, 
for the lights have been burning fully ten minutes and nothing 
has happened yet. However, we must obey orders ; so, girls, you 
must finish your vase to-morrow.” 

** Of course no more could be said ; so we women (Ralph had left 
the house that morning and was not to be back till the next 
evening) reluctant!y left the room taking the candles with us. 

“The next morning we were sitting in the breakfast-room. We 
were a hen party only, no men just then being in the house, and 
were busy planning purely feminine arrangements for the day, 
when Mrs. Harvey looked up both cross and annoyed from a 
letter she had been reading. 

“It is so provoking. This letter is from Mrs. Venables, who 
wants to come here to-night for three days, en route for Deane 
Hall. There is no time to put her off, and I have not a hole or 
corner to put her in.” 

“We all condoled with her; then Nelly said ‘ Annie and I don’t 
care where we sleep, give her our room—we can go anywhere.’ 

“But where is the anywhere to be?’ almost snapped our 
hostess, whose temper was like a ship which only sails well in per- 
fectly smooth waters. ‘ There is a shakedown in Mr. Harvey’s 
dressing-room ; one of you can have that, but what to do with the 
other I know not. Of course the trouble is only for to-night, as 
Mrs. Espinasse must go to-morrow and then her room is 
vacant.’ 

“T thought Mrs. Harvey might have squeezed us both into her 
spacious rooms, but the inconveniencing herself was not in her 
line, and we could not suggest it. 

“*T have it,’ said Nelly, ‘Put me on a bed or mattrass in the 
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Odd and End Room. I want to spend one night there and find 
out the mystery. I am sure it is only mice.’ 

“T was aghast. ‘ Nelly, don’t, dream of such a thing. I have a 
horror of that room ; you shall not sleep there.’ 

“Mrs. Harvey said, ‘ How I wish I could let you sleep there, 
Nelly, and I would but for this ridiculous prohibition. Besides, 
if any one slept there it should be Captain Sartoris. His room 
could be made to do for Mrs. Venables, and I am sure Mr. Harvey 
would not mind his sleeping there. 1 will have his things moved 
before he comes back to-night.’ 

“If the room was to be used at all, it certainly ought to have 
been that way, but Nelly’s one fault, obstinacy, now rose to the 
surface. She was resolved to have her way. Mrs. Harvey, too, 
was on her side, for Nelly’s going there would be the least trouble, 
and Mrs. Harvey liked being saved trouble. Still she did demur 
a good deal, while I did my best to persuade her not to use the 
room. At last I said ‘Let Ralph settle the matter.’ I knew he 
would never let Nelly sleep there, and she knew it too, for she at 
once became more decided, saying : 

“<Tt is just for the fun of the thing that I want todo it, Annie. 
Ralph and I had an argument once about courage. He said he 
was sure my nerves would fail if I were tried. Now 1 mean to 
prove to him how strong they are.’ 

“* Mrs. Harvey, don’t let. her do it,’ I again urged. 

“¢ My dear,’ said that lady, ‘I am puzzled what todo. I do not 
like to disappoint Nelly, and I am sure the room is all right. 
Indeed, I believe it is only a joke on Mr. Harvey’s part; besides 
he will never know we have used the room,’ added his wife with 
the insincerity which belongs to women of her stamp. 

“Well, Doris, these strong-willed ones overruled poor weak 
me. Mrs. Harvey knew that Ralph would never have consented 
to any disobedience of her husband’s orders, so was quite willing 
that he should not be told. Mrs. Harvey deliberately intended 
to deceive in the matter. Poor Nelly only looked on it asa 
capital joke, and never rested till she had made me promise to be 
silent. 

“ As it turned out Ralph came back so late that evening that we 
only saw him for a few minutes before we went to bed ; so I doubt 
if I could have spoken to him even if I had not made that fatal 
promise. 

“T followed Nelly to the Odd and End Room. A bright fire was 
burning in the wide old-fashioned hearth, a cosy little bed was in 
the corner, a pretty impromptu toilette table arranged in another, 
a pair of silver candlesticks were on a small table by the fire, and 
an easy chair temptingly near. 
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“Tt makes the most delightful room in the world,’ cried Nelly. 
How amusing it will be to-morrow, relating imaginary experi- 
ences! I mean to draw the long bow famously.’ 

***Tt does look rather comfortable,’ I answered, ‘ but those old 
pictures, that cabinet—they are so ghastly!’ 

“¢ They are certainly rather eerie-looking,’ laughed Nelly, ‘ but 
they will all help to fill in the details with requisite horror.’ 

“¢ Nelly, let me stay with you,’ I entreated. I knew I should 
half die of fright, but I could not bear to leave her alone. 

“ Nelly would not hear of such a thing. So Ionaly stayed until 
she had folded her white dressing-gown around her, and had let 
down her beautiful hair, and then she fairly drove me away, 
laughing as she said she knew the merely going alone down the 
long passages was about as much as my nerves would stand. 

“Ah! I think I hear still that merry laugh, the last I ever 
heard from those dear lips. 


Cuaprer III. 
MAD WITH TERROR. 


«Ts Nelly all right ?* called out Mrs. Harvey when she heard me 
enter her dressing-room. ‘I saw her room before dinner, and it 
looked cosy.’ 


“Yes, it is quite comfortable, but I shall be glad when to- 
morrow comes.’ 

“* What a goose you are,’ was the answer, and in a few minutes 
more by the stillness which reigned in her room I knew she had 
betaken herself to her rest. 

“I could not sleep, and kept blaming myself I had not told 
Ralph. He would have ridiculed the idea of ghosts, but would 
never have let Nelly sleep so for away from us all. 

“IT was so uneasy that about three o’clock, despite my timidity, 
I stole out of bed and crept through the passages to listen at 
Nelly’s door. All was quite still, and it was so cold I did not wait 
there long Besides there seemed so much air stirring about, 
that the light in my hand burnt unsteadily, and dreading lest 
it should go out and [ be left in the dark, I returned to my room, 
but I was so far easier in my mind that I soon fell asleep and 
slept till daybreak. 

“ Then, I awoke suddenly, feeling very frightened. I was sure I 
had heard Nelly calling me. It must have been fancy of course, 
for except Mrs. Harvey’s snoring in the. next room all was still. 
However I was so disturbed, that feeling further sleep was im- 
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possible, I rose and dressed myself. Then impelled as by some 
invisible power, I again went to the door of the Odd and End 
Room. When there I was once more struck by the peculiarly icy 
feeling, only it was even colder than before. ‘It won’t startle 
Nelly now if I peep in,’ I thought, so I turned the handle and 
entered. Why it was like a gale of wind blowing. The window 
was wide open that bitter morning, the red curtains flapping, 
everything blown into disorder and no Nelly anywhere. The bed 
had not been slept in, the fire was long out, the candles only a 
little burnt and long ago extinguished, the chair pushed aside 
from the small table, and there were no traces of Nelly anywhere. 
That was the horror of the thing. The one living inmate of the 
room had vanished. 

“T lost no time, but flew to Ralph’s room, and knocked loudly. 
‘Who's there?’ said a sleepy voice from within. * : 

“<«Let me in’ I cried. ‘It is 1, Annie,’ then [ ran in saying, 
‘Ralph get up quickly. Nelly was last night in the Odd and End 
Room, and I don't know where she is. The bed has not been slept 
in, the window is wide open, and I don’t know where she is.’ 

“ Ralph was awake now with a vengeance. 

“«¢ Why should Nelly be in that room ? Who let her go there ? 
Ifarvey told me there was some horror attached to it. All stuff 
no doubt, but he did not wish you girls to know. Of course Nelly 
was frightened, and has hidden herself in one of the sitting rooms. 
liun, Annie, and look through the house. I shan’t be three minutes.’ 
I did as I was bid. It was possible that overcome by nervousness she 
might have gone to the drawing-room and passed the night there, 
und that the wind had merely burst the carelessly closed window 
open. Buoyed up by hope, I searched everywhere. I did not 
trouble the bedrooms. Nelly had promised to come to me if afraid, 
and I knew she would go no where else. Alas! I found no trace 
of her anywhere, and returning met Ralph dressed and hurrying 
to the fatal room. 

“*Well?’ he said. I shook my head. We were soon ‘in the 
deserted apartments, where my brother seemed most uneasy at the 
evident tokens that it must have been early in the night when 
Nelly vacated it. 

“ Ralph rushed down the stairs into the garden, I after him. 
‘Stop, there is something fluttering from yonder branch,’ I cried. 
We hastened to it, it was a strip of white cambric, rent and torn, 
which hung there. ‘It is a part of Nelly’s dressing gown, I 
groaned. Ralph’s face was pale and haggard as he muttered, 
‘My sweet Nelly, what can it be which has driven you out here 
into the cold bitter night? Annie, go rouse them all, make them 
look everywhere. I will search the plantation.’ Then he turned 
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from me, walking slowly, carefully, anxious to find some other 
trace of the lost one to guide his steps. It was soon done, that 
waking them all. Nelly was so loved that they were only too 
anxious to find her and end the fearful suspense. 

“ Having done my mission, I flew after Ralph and found him in 
the plantation, still seeking. Though only half an hour had elapsed 
since I left him, I was shocked at the change anxiety had wrought 
in him, even in that short time. 

“¢ Ralph, she may not have come this way ; we shall, I trust, find 
her nearer home.’ 

“Took !’ was his reply, in so hoarse a voice I could scarcely 
make out the words, while he showed me in his clenched hand a 
dishevelled tress of long dark hair. ‘ Look, I have found this 
clinging to a shrub only a few minutes ago. I must be in the 
right direction and shall soon find her dead or alive.’ 

“ T shuddered but said nothing. Our suspense was soon ended, 
for his quick eyes, which were looking in all directions, saw some- 
thing white on the ground far off, and he darted towards it. 
Towards what ? Could that be Nelly ?—that white confused mass on 
the wet grass, with the dark hair falling round it and hiding the 
poor face. Alas! alas! it was, and with unspeakable dread Ralph 
pushed away the hair and looked at her. She seemed like one 
dead, seemed as if she must have have been dead for hours, and 
the agony of terror which was stamped like a fixed convulsion on 
her lovely features will never be effaced from my recollection. 
Near her the grass was torn up by the roots in large patches, and 
tufts of it were clinging to her tender hands, one foot was bare, 
while the soft flesh had bled profusely from the thorns on which 
she must have trod in this awful, this mysterious journey. 

“ Ralph flung himself beside her, like one distraught ; he caught 
her to his breast, moaning over her with wild inarticulate cries 
which were awful to listen to. In his utter despair he supposed 
her dead, supposed all hope was over. But I seized him by the 
arm, crying wildly, ‘Ralph she is not dead, I am sure she is not, 
for I saw the eyelids move just now.’ 

“T had never turned my horrified gaze away from the face, so 
had seen this faint sign of returning life. 

“In one moment Ralph had regained his usual calm. He laid 
her gently down and felt her heart, her pulse. ‘There is a faint 
spark of life,’ he said, and the sob of relief was almost as painful as 
the former frenzy. He took his coat and my shawl and wrapt them 
round her, then raised the dear burden in his arms. I ran forward 
and as soon as possible met him with a mattress which the servants 
carried. By this time Ralph was reeling almost like adrunken man, 
as he still struggled to bring her sooner to warmth and life. We 
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wrapped her in blankets and laying her on the couch she was 
borne swiftly to the house. 

“Mrs. Harvey met us, weeping and wringing her hands. ‘ Take 
her to my room, put her in my bed. Oh dear, what can have hap- 
pened?’ Then as she caught sight of the awful face she shrank 
back half fainting. 

“But no one heeded her, as we busied ourselves with poor 
Nelly. It was long before we could bring back vitality, and when 
at last it returned, when she opened her beautiful eyes, we saw to 
our inexpressible grief that reason had left them, and we almost 
wished for the former unconsciousness, so fearful was it to listen to 
her wild ravings. 

“ The doctor came, but could do little. She was now in a burn- 
ing fever and the state of body and mind alike baffled his skill. 
There was, however, some slight consciousness eveh amidst her 
delirium, for if for a moment one of us loosed her hand, she would 
ery ‘Don’t leave me—for the love of our dear God don’t leave me, 
Ah!’ and then would fall back, the large eyes fixed always with 
awful stare on one corner of the room. 

“Those were the most distressing days, Doris, which I ever 
remember. We did not attempt to keep Ralph out of her room, 
for every convulsion might be the last, and who had a better right 
than he to be there, he whose bride she was so soon to have 
been ? 

“ Mr. Harvey and Nelly’s uncle were both with us now. The 
other guests had all left the miserable house, which no longer 
echoed to pleasant voices, but which lay in ghastly stillness save 
when the shrieks of the poor maddened girl rang through hall and 
corridor. 

“ For once Mr. Harvey made his wife feel the weight of his dis- 
pleasure. He told us he knew nothing about the room save that 
Mr. Grant, the owner of the house, had begged it should only be 
used in the daytime. Mr. Grant had assured him nothing un- 
pleasant had been seen or known about the room for ages, that it 
was more a tradition than anything else with him, his father, and 
his grandfather, that it should not be used after dark, and so he 
preferred the rule being kept to. 

“ T shall never forgive myself,” added Mr. Harvey for what has 
passed. ‘“ My wife’s fault is to a certain extent my fault also. I 
am more unhappy than I can say.” 

“T felt sorry for him, but anxiety about Nelly swallowed up all 
other feeling. A whole week had passed, her state was un- 
changed, save that the fever was daily weakening her, and the 
cries were less piercing only because the strength failed for their 
utterance. 
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“ unce Ralph said bitterly, ‘If you had only told me, Annie, my 
darling’s life would have been saved.’ 

“‘ My heart nearly broke as I implored his forgiveness. He was very 
good, for he never again reproached me, but he never spoke to Mrs. 
Marvey, who indeed shrank from his presence, shrank too from the 
sick room where even her selfish nature must have heen touched 
to the quick, by seeing the misery her disobedience had caused. 

“Mr. Harvey wrote to Mr. Grant asking a full explanation of the 
mystery, but he was travelling in outlandish parts, and before his 
answer came the terrible tragedy had been worked out to its 
bitter end. 

“One night I saw Ralph going into the fatal room—‘ What are 
you going to do here?’ I cried. 

“He replied fiercely, ‘Lam going to be here to-night and 
see what it is which has driven Nelly mad with terror, and be it 
what it may I will be stronger than it. It will be good for her 
that I should know about it Sometimes I think she knows me a 
little, and if I can tell her that I have seen nothing here it may 
help to soothe her.’ 

“T did not attempt to thwart him, but went to Mr. Harvey, 
entreating him to use his influence. 

“No one shall ever be in that cursed room again while I am 
master here,’ he said, and going to Ralph forbade his staying 
there, and when we were outside the door locked and relocked it, 
putting the key in his pocket. 

“So my poor boy had to submit, and we returned once more to 
the one place where now centred all our hopes and fears, the fears 
so great, the hopes daily fading till only the shadow of dark despair 
rested over us. 

“ As Nelly’s bodily strength decayed the mind became gentler, 

_the ravings less wild. We hoped this might be a good sign, but 
the doctors feared that the full consciousness they now thought 
might return would be only as the end approached. The end! 
Ah! could it be that our sweet Nelly was to pass from us in such 
awful gloom? As the reasoning powers returned she knew us all 
again, though still the shadow of the fear never left her, and her 
dread of darkness and of solitude was as extreme as ever. Once 
by accident the lights were extinguished in her room, and there 
was almost a return of the mania as she clung to us, entreating 
for the light to come again. 

“It was after then that Nelly said she would tell us all about 
that night. She thought she might be less haunted by terrible 
memories if she could disburden herself of them. So one afternoon 
when only Ralph and I were with her, and she seemed a little 
stronger than usual, she began her story. She was sitting up, 
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half leaning against pillows, half supported in Ralph’s arms. Her 
face had lost the convulsed look, but it was still full of nervous 
agitation. 

“Though the day was exquisitely bright and sunny, though the 
October sun was flooding the room with brilliancy still Nelly 
kept glancing round her, now here, now there, as if dreading what 
she might see. Her large eyes were dilated, the face pitifully 
worn and haggard, the lips black with the fever which consumed 
her, which would consume her to the end. 


CuHarTer IV. 
THE STORY OF THAT NIGHT. ; 


“<¢YeEs,’ began poor Nelly in her weak voice, which sounded so far 
away as if she were already in that beautiful spirit world to which 
se was so fast hastening. ‘Yes, I think it will be best for me to 
tell it to you, and to-day when it is so bright, and the sunshine is 
all around us, when I feel you two dear ones are so near to me, I 
seem to have more courage. Ralph, you must not loosen your 
arms from round me while I talk ; you will let your dear face come 
between me and It ?’ 

“ The look of terror came into her face as she spoke. Though we 
so longed to know her story, we begged her not to tell it, as the 
least allusion to it seemedto hurt her so; but she was resolved, 
though her pauses of wild agitation while relating it were most 
distressing to witness. 

“¢* When you left me, Annie, on that night I was not so brave as 
I appeared. I longed, I would have given worlds, to have gone 
with you, but my foolish pride forbade me. I was determined to 
prove to you all how brave I was; so I made up my mind get to 
through the night as well as I could. I did not feel sleepy, and I 
shrank from getting into that bed which had been placed under 
the shadow of the evil cabinet, so that those grinning mocking 
heads would almost have bent over me as I lay there. 

“No! I could not go to bed, sothought I would sit by the fire 
and get on with the book I had brought with me to while away 
time. The book was ‘Villette,’ and I was deeply interested in it, 
though perhaps Lucy Snow’s nervous terrors Were not just the 
wisest things for me to study in that place and at that hour. 

***T suppose I had been reading for an hour, with that sort of 
half attention which is not comfortable reading. I heard all 
sounds die away in the house and knew every one must be in bed. 
I looked at my watch, it was only half past twelve. What a long 
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night still before me! Would it never end? I had looked care- 
fully through the room hefore I settled myself to read, and since 
then had never glanced at it again, for I had kept my eyes fixed 
on my book or on the fire. 

“¢ Annie! Ralph! From the first moment I sat there, I did not 
dare to look about me, and I could not have told you why. If 
one of you had come to me then, I would still have braved it out, 
still have laughed at my own fears ; but there by myself so horribly 
alone, so far from human help, a chill was creeping over me, a chill 
of the fear which has clung to me ever since. 

‘**T made no more pretence of reading, but turning my chair still 
more into the hearth, I looked into the burning embers. The fire 
was getting low, and the coal box was quite near, but I dared not 
rise even to replenish it. 

**¢ Why did you not leave the room, my darling, when you felt 
this fear. Why did you not comejto us?’ asked Ralph piteously. 

**“ Because, love, I could not move, because I was like one fixed 
in that chair. It was horrible. I saw nothing but the fire, and 
yet I began tofeel, that near me, round me, everywhere the space 
was peopled, that though I was alone, yet I was not alone in that 
awful room. Then, Ralph, I tried to think of you, of our bright 
wedding day when the completion of joy was to come into our 
lives; and, love, I could not think, even of you.’ 

“<« Every thought was being dragged away from itself, was being 
concentrated into one focus, the focus of unutterable dread. I 
wanted to put my hands before my face, and so shut out the fire 
which frightened me, lest I should see something come between 
me and its dying brightness, but I could not move my hands, 
I dared not. 

***T now thought I heard a sound far, far away, and slowly, very 
slowly, the sound came nearer, became more distinct. It was 
like a step, but not a human step; there was no life in its 
dull noise, no echo came from it. It did not come from the door, 
but seemed to proceed from the oaken press. 

“«¢ The air was no longer still and warm as it had heen, for I felt 
an icy breath stirring through it. Then a shadow came between 
me and the lights, a blighting shadow, for the candles burned 
lower, flickered, blazed up once, then sank into darkness. Only 
che fire now illumined the room and that had a curious dimness 
over it. ; 

“** Tt was like unto the shadow of death which now compassed me 
all around, and still I did not dare to move, or raise my head, as 
I crouched still lower down. Surely the spirit of evil was abroad. 
No good or holy thing was it which was shutting out light and 
warmth, which was bringing such agony of dread to me! 
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«“¢ Whatever It was, It now seemed everywhere, and though I 
cowered from It, though I struggled to raise my trembling hands 
as if in prayer to beseech its mercy, still the thing came ever 
nearer and I knewI must look upon It. 

“¢*T felt my strength my will were leaving me, and I knew not 
what horrible power this was which was taking me into Its pos- 
session.’ 

“For a few minutes Nelly could not speak, but lay shaking from 
head to foot. Then she said shudderingly : 

“¢Do not ask me what It was like. I can never tell any one 
more than this. That from the Face which peered into mine 
proceeded wickedness, awful sin, fiendish cruelty. There was no 
hope anywhere, none for me, none forIt. I felt as if I had 
entered into the very blackness of darkness. In ,obedience to 
this unspoken Will, I rose, pushed aside the chair and went to 
the window. I think once, just once, I made a feeble effort to 
turn back to the life, and love, and warmth from which this evil 
Thing was taking me, but it approached with threatening gesture, 
and | never again resisted It. 

“ «We, this Thing and I, went out into the cold darkness; in- 
visible hands tried to pluck me back, to detain my dress and 
hair, to hold me in their grasp, but I had to follow, always to 
follow, this form which went before me into the gloom. 

“¢ At last we stood beneath a tree. I was so weary. I longed for 
Death, kindly Death, to take me in its gentle grasp away from this 
unspeakable Horror. 

“* But rest was not yet come for me. The!Thing stooped and with 
Its hands tore up the grass, signing me to do the same, as if It 
and I must see what lay beneath us in the deep earth. I strove 
to obey, but my weak hands refused their office, and I fell to the 
ground, and as I fell I saw that Face pressing closer down on 
mine, I felt those icy fingers on my brow, and I knew no more.’ 

* Nelly’s voice sank away into silence, which at last was broken 
by Ralph’s loving words as he strove to bring comfort to her. 

“We had heard her with infinite distress. Whether some awful 
vision had really appeared to Nelly, or whether she had fallen 
asleep over her book, had dreamed all this, and then in her sleep 
had made that sad pilgrimage to the tree beneath which we had 
found her, we should never know. But we knew one thing, alas! 
too well, viz., that she had suffered terribly, and that she was 
dying because she had so suffered. 

“Presently Nelly again spoke, ‘ Ralph, I would like the ground 
under that tree to be searched. Perhaps there was some reason 
for my being taken there. You will see to this, love.’ 

“ He promised he would. Ah, what would he not have promised 
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to bring peace to the poor disturbed mind? She thanked him 
with her old sweetness. Then raising her head, she looked, as 
was her sad wont, into that corner where she said a dim pale 
outline was always watching her. 

“But oh! what joy and rest came into her face, as after intently 
observing she cried, ‘It is gone, Ralph. It is gone, and only 
light and God’s blessed sunshine are there.’ 

“The revulsion was too great in her weak state ; she sank back 
fainting, and it was long before consciousness was restored to her. 

“From that hour she sank rapidly. And soon, very soon, within 
two short days afterwards, our darling went from among us. They 
were days of great peace to her. She was glad to die, and when 
Ralph suffered because she wished to leave us and him, she tried 
to soothe him, saying, ‘She wanted rest, she was so tired, and 
above al] she wanted to be where fear could come to her no 
more,’ and she added, ‘I shall be waiting for you, dear one, 
always waiting. You will come by-and-bye, and then we shall be 
together for evermore.’ 

“T think she was right. Her nerves were so shattered by the 
fright, her health so injured by that night’s exposure, that she 
never could have been strong again, so it was best for her that she 
went to her Heavenly Home; but for us who loved her so, words 
cannot express the grief we felt when her pure spirit returned to 
the God who gave it. 

“ Ralph will never recover his loss, and I always feel he is 
waiting, only waiting, till he can meet his dear sweet Nelly once 
more.” 

My aunt was silent, and even I felt I would rather not speak 
just yet, but this state of things never lasted with me, so pre- 
sently I asked, “ Was anything ever found under that tree, Aunt 
Nan ?” 

“Yes, they looked soon after Nelly died, and there, deep down 
in the earth, were found bones, a woman’s bones. These were of 
course collected together and laid in consecrated ground. Mr. 
Harvey then had the Odd and End Room razed to the ground, 
and every trace of it removed. It was easily done, for it was a pro- 
jection from the house, and he had no difficulty in getting Mr. 
Grant’s consent to do it. He and his wife ieft the house imme- 
diately, they had grown to hate it so. I heard she was never 
quite so selfish or deceitfulagain. I am glad this change came in 
her, and I am also glad I never met her again.” 

“ What was the story of the room?” I next asked. 

“The usual sort of thing. A very bad man who must have 
murdered his wife from some evil motive or other, but as he made 
out she had run away no one inquired into the matter. After 
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her disappearance he lived mostly in the Odd and End .Room and 
the Plantation. People thought he died of grief for her loss, but 
discovery of these bones proved some foul deed was done, no the 
doubt in that very room, and it must have been remorse which 
killed him.” 

“Do you think he haunted the room, Aunt Nan?” 

“T cannot tell. Sometimes I try to hope it was only a fearful 
dream, but whatever it was, it killed our darling; and it is so 
terrible I will never tell it again, never,” said my aunt decidedly. 

“ Aunt,” I said solemnly, “ It is a sad, a horrible story; I shall 
always believe it was a ghost, and please, if you don’t mind it, I 
think I would rather sleep with you to-night.” 

And so I did, for all the rest of the time I stayed at Mains- 
borough, where, while that story was so fresh in my mind, I woul! 
not have slept alone for all the world. 








TWO OLD CRONIES. 


Ir was a bright afternoon in the latter part of August, or it might 
be the beginning of September, I forget which, but this I know 
the days had reached their full beauty and mellowness of bloom, 
and I had taken advantage of this day—being a lazy time 
with me—to wander out with the intention of drifting about 
wherever chance might direct me. After a time I found myself 
crossing Blackfriars Bridge, where in spite of the jostling of the 
crowd, I paused for a time to enjoy the view and watch the pant- 
ing little steamers gasping up and down the river in a fierce state 
of impotent fury. Resuming my walk, I had not proceeded far 
when my attention was attracted to a church rising from outa 
pretty little graveyard. In front of the church several tall trees* 
arched their thick foliage over a long bench placed there for the 
convenience of weary passengers, the foliage acting as a kind of 
natural screen. Beneath the shelter of that welcome canopy of 
green leaves were seated two old men whose appearance at once 
drew me towards them, as they sat there smoking their pipes and 
watching the traffic in silent wonder. They were dressed in 
workhouse clothes, for being recipients of our national bounty 
they were branded in the usual manner, and so wore the national 
livery of charity. I could not help observing them with the 
keenest interest, for they looked so quaint and odd, sitting there, 
looking out through the smoke of their pipes like two old relics 
of the past age peeping from their graves at the wonders of the 
present. 

I had nothing to do, my time was my own, so yielding to a 
sudden impulse I crossed the road, took a place on the sheltered 
seat beside them, and under cover of a daily paper watched them 
quietly. 

They were both, as I have said, old, but there was a strange 
contrast between the two. The one was of a robust build, and in 
spite of his many wrinkles, shaggy eyebrows, and silver hair, had 
a hale and hearty look, while the other, though evidently about 
the same age, was of a weaker nature, which had all the air of a 
helpless kind of childishness about it. By and by they woke from 
their trance, and I soon found by an occasional scrap of their con- 
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versation, that they were old cronies; their friendship had begun 
in early life, and in time I learned that when misfortune came 
upon them they were still together, the weaker one clinging to 
and looking up to the stronger one as he hadalways done. But at 
last stern fate decreed they must part, and each had to seek a 
separate workhouse. The only consolation in this trouble was they 
could meet every now and then and spend a kind of holiday in 
chatting and smoking, or dreaming over the past, as on the day 
I met them. 

All at once their talk ceased, and then came a pause, so long 
that I thought they must have fallen asleep with their eyes open,, 
but they were suddenly aroused from their reverie, and this is how 
it happened. The crowd of foot passengers had thinned a little, 
and so the old men were enabled to notice the approach of a noble 
Saxon-headed little fellow attended by his nurse, a big strong girl 
with the bloom of the country still fresh upon her. The lad 
stood and stared at the old cronies for a moment with his large 
blue eyes fixed on them in open wonder, then with an impulse 
peculiar to fearless children he broke from the hand of his nurse, 
and rushing to the weakest little man commenced clambering on 
to his knees. Scolding all the time at his rudeness, the nurse 
made towards her charge, but before she could reach him he had 
slid from his perch, and with a defiant challenge in the form of 
a little mischievous laugh commenced a game of hide and seek 
among the passing carts! The nurse screamed, the drivers 
shouted, the passengers near enough as by one impulse stopped 
ut the sight, and for a moment all was confusion. Before any 
one recovered his presence of mind the little old man, with an 
agility as sudden as it was unexpected, left his seat and following 
in the little fellow’s laughing wake, managed to clutch hold of 
him, and threading his way back placed the roguish truant in his 
nurse’s arms. There were a few words of congratulation from the 
passers-by, a few words of thanks from the dazed nurse, a few 
more oaths from the drivers, and the traffic resumed its usual 
course. An incident like this in the streets of such a place as 
London is only like the dropping of a pebble in a deep river—a 
momentary bubble of excitement and the current flows on as 
serenely as ever. 

It took the little man some time to recover from the exhaustion 
following such a sudden effort. In time, however, their pipes 
were again in full swing. After a while the stronger one 
said— 

“ It was too risky, Sam, at our time o’ life.” 

“ How could I help it, John,” was Sam’s pleading reply, “ When 
he was so like him ?” 
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“Ah!” said John, and he jerked his head towards the grave- 
yard as he spoke ; “ forty years since he died.” 

Sam paused as a thick cloud of smoke curled upward from his 
lips, then said with a most decided nod— 

“ Right, mate—forty years exact.” 

“ My bonny lad!” exclaimed John, with a sudden burst of 
emotion, and something bright glistened on the fringe of each 
eye. 

oe And mine too! don’t forget that, old mate,” said Sam. “ You 

was his father, J grant, but I was his godfather,” and the last 
word was uttered with an air of melancholy triumph, as if his 
claim to the lad’s partiality superseded the other one’s entirely. 
Slowly their hands crept towards each other and remained clasped 
together fora moment as if in assurance that the claim made 
was allowed and fully admitted. 

When next their tongues were loosened their disjointed talk 
babbled of their early life, and by working in the broken links I 
carried away with me the memory of a pastoral poem, told in the 
pictures formed of their words, in the very heart of London, 
whilst the stern traffic of city life seethed and passed around them ; 
and this is what I saw. 

The first picture in its frame of sunshine showed me two happy 
schoolboys, full of wild pranks and healthy glee, living a life of 
April joy and sorrow. The second showed me two youths growing 
up to man’s estate,’ with their boyish friendship more strongly 
welded and growing with their growth. The next showed mea 
comely maiden’s face followed by two yearning hearts ; one at last 
made happy, and yet no rancour nestled in the other, so pure and 
true the bond that bound tliem. Another picture showed me 
amidst a joyous throng of rural holiday folks, a bride and bride- 
groom issuing from an ivied porch, followed by a wistful face, that 
like a winter’s sun struggled to show its brightness through a 
passing cloud. Then their talk showed me the picture of a happy 
rustic home, brightened by the presence of a baby form, that holy 
link which draws close hearts closer still, rubbing away the dross 
of human nature and making it purely golden. The next time 
the sunshine of the frame was dimmed with a cloud of crape, and 
the picture showed the rustic home bereft of its womanly light, 
and only two figures—father and child—remained. The same cloud 
fringed the last picture, showing a small room, the window of 
which looked upon endless roofs and chimneys, and where upon a 
little meagre bed a childish form was laid out, and kneeling 
beside it, amid the wreck of cheap toys, were two figures, praying 
with bowed heads and clasped hands. I knew the lonely figures 
bending there, for the real ones were close beside me. 
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“Time’s up.” I woke from my dream and found that John had 
risen and was looking at the church clock. 

“ Aye, aye,” murmured Sam, quietly rising, “right you are.” 
Then after a slight pause he added, with a doleful attempt at 
cheerfulness, “ I envy you, old mate, when our time’s up.” 

* Envy me Sam ?” echoed the other. 

“ Aye,” continued Sam growing suddenly serious, “for when 
the time comes, you have screwed up money enough to lie there 
beside our boy, whilst my old bones will rot in a pauper grave, far 
away from his.” 

“ Yes, yes,” sighed John, “ we all like in death to be near those 
we loved in life, and I only wish, old man, we could all have been 
laid beside her in her country grave—ah!” and so saying he turned 
into the churchyard followed by the other, when they sought an 
obscure grave in the farthest corner, with one solitaty little plant 
growing over it. 

There they stood, gazing in silence, till the striking of the clock 
roused them from their reverie, whereupon John said, fastening 
his look upon the lovely flower as if he saw the spirit of his child 
shining through it, while tears trickled through the words, “ God 
rest my darling,” and Sam added a soft but fervent “Amen!” 

Standing once more by the bench they shook hands quietly, 
John saying, “ This day two months, old mate?” “ As usual here,” 
replied Sam, adding with a reverential bend of the head as they 
parted, * D.V.” 

Time passed on, and in the throng of business the incident had 
slipped out of my memory, when one day I was again passing over 
Blackfriars Bridge, I suddenly thought it was the date arranged 
by the old cronies for their usual meeting, and quickened my steps 
in the hope that I was correct. As I neared the bench, though 
the stream of traffic was surging and roaring loudly as ever, yet 
the aspect of the place was changed. The pavement was strewn 
with dead leaves, the trees were stripped of their thick foliage, 
while their long bare branches, shaken by the wind, suggested in- 
numerable bony arms, striving to clutch the passengers as they 
hurried along. I looked, and the seat was vacant. 

Not the day, I thought, and turned to resume my walk when I 
caught sight of the unmistakable livery. I hurried across the 
road and found but one of them there. 

It was Sam, but where was the other ? 

A thrill of pain went through my heart as I saw the poor little 
fellow huddled up in an extreme corner of the seat, with his 
gnarled hands clasped together, twitching nervously, his thin legs 
dangling and unable to reach the ground, while his pipe lay im 
broken fragments at his feet. How the pain in my heart deepened 
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as I noticed that where he sat and just above his scared face, hung 
one leaf, the last on the whole tree, old and withered like himself- 
Presently he rose, and after looking for a moment fixedly at the 
clock, he turned to watch the passengers again. It was pitiable to 
see him straining his dim sight, scanning hopefully every ap- 
proaching figure, peering into every face as if for sight of the 
friend that would not come. With one more k »k at the clock, 
and one more long gaze right and left, he turned suddenly and 
passed into the churchyard alone. Slowly he made his way to the 
old corner, where in an instant the story of his loneliness was told 
—the flowers were gone and the mould of the grave was new. 


* * * * * 


When he left the spot his eyes were wet, his step was slower 
than before ; then as he paused for a moment to look at the place 
where his old mate had so often sat, the leaf fell from its branch, 
and the old man drifted from my sight for ever. 


Haut LOoOuTHER. 





JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE. 
By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


A PHILOSOPHER is a person who flatters himself that he is wiser 
than his fellow-creatures. Well, there are philosophers and 
philosophers ; there are lovers of wisdom, and there are wind- 
bags, inflated by the generators of babble-and-squeak gas more or 
less noxious, who in the plenitude of their folly fondly imagine 
that their self-adulation is reverence for truth. It is my privilege 
to know at least one veritable philosopher. He i$ not a public 
writer or a public speaker. He has not been lucky in life, and 
now earns unbuttered bread by polishing understandings at a penny 
per pair. But he is not discontented with his lot, and when I 
expressed a wish that he might soon get a more profitable occu- 
pation, he said : 

“ As I live, in course I get enough for my living. And what is 
the utility of getting more than enough? I don’t think a bee 
is any the better off because he makes more honey than he can eat.” 

I remarked that he must surely sometimes wish for the com- 
forts he formerly enjoyed. 

“ The point, sir, is whether we do enjoy what we have. As for 
wishing for what one has not, that is a weakness that most 
troubles them who have most. Tell you what it is, sir. What 
you long for isn’t so particularly nice as was expected when you 
get it, and what you fear isn’t nearly so bad when it comes. Like- 
wise out of a hundred expected battles only about one happens, 
and it ain’t in the battle, but it’s just before the battle, that the 
heart is fearful.” 

The excellent shoeblack is right. It is just before the battles 
of life that courage fails. 

Are you married? If so, do you remember the hour when you 
appeared at the special service in the part of bride or bridegroom ? 
The flirting preliminary to courtship was exhilarating, and the 
courtship was extatic; but when the time came for the ceremony 
the wearer of the orange blossom wept, and the charmed one who 
was about to lease himself for life trembled as he might have 
done if he had been standing in the dry dock awaiting the ver- 
dict of the jury. 

A gentleman who was fresh from honeymooning said, in re- 
sponse to my congratulations : 
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“This marrying is a dreadful business.” 
“You are joking. Surely you do not already so bitterly repent 
the plunge ?” 

“Tam in earnest. No married man can joke about marriages 
—that is to say, not about his own marriage. But what I mean 
is that the marrying is dreadful. When the job is done you 
submit to your fate because there is no undoing. I suppose that 
men get used to penal servitude for life.” 

My friend, who sighed severely, is not a bad husband, for he is 
almost as fond of his wife as he is of his yacht. 

I assisted at a two-hired-carriages wedding. Well, that was a 
dreadful business. The breakfast for twelve, supplied by a local 
pastrycook, was depressing, especially the cold fowl, which I am 
confident must. have been a very old bird before it was strangled 
into a local pastrycook’s chicken. Neither the compounded sherry 
at nineteen shillings per dozen including glass, nor the champagne 
that would not sparkle even when stirred with bread, enlivened 
the guests. The bride cried before she went to church; she cried 
at the chilly meal, and she had an attack of hysteria just before 
starting for Gravesend. Her mother said to me: 

“Poor dear! Marriage is an awful sort of suicide, but now it 
is over she will soon endure what can’t be cured.” 

I have known men almost maddened by the fear of poverty ; 
and after the catastrophe, after they had failed and been sold up, 
or rather sold down, they were calm. The battle of poverty, like 
other battles, is not so terrible as the dread of it. 

At the present time people who take any interest in polities 
are anxious, worried, and alarmed about the coming electoral 
contest. When it was a distant event the talk was brave, and 
everybody was almost sure that the result would be precisely 
what he desired; or at the worst that the result would not he 
disastrous. There is still much brave talk, but it is easy to per- 
ceive that most of that loud brag is only to conceal trepidation. 
The stumpers are whistling to keep up their courage. Most of 
the leaders seem for the moment quite content to lead in the sense 
that the horses lead the coach. If they are the chosen team 
they will walk, or trot, or gallop in any direction that they are 
driven by that erratic Jehu, the Majority. The political mani- 
festo that was to unite Black and White for the fight may be 
fully paraphrased in a very few lines: 

“IT hold our predecessors responsible for our past mistakes. I 
heartily support those moderate changes to which no party ob- 
jects. Also I will support any measure however extreme, when 
it is approved of by a majority.” 

That is the long manifesto in a nutshell. Mr. Gladstone is 
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perfectly sincere. He thinks that the vow populi must be obeyed, 
and he is prepared to worship or to burn according to its com- 
mands. It is probable that he deeply deplores the flood of 
Socialism that he regards as inevitable. But what is the use of 
resisting the inevitable? Those who resist will be. swept away 
and destroyed, but those who are content to float unresistingly 
on the surface will escape destruction, and may, he thinks, even 
be able to direct here and there the course of the flood. What 
a strange idea, that an irresistible force can in any degree be con- 
trolled, and yet men who disapprove of extreme measures are thus 
exhorted : 

“The destruction that you dread is inevitable. If you join with 
those who resist it there may be a brief delay, but the hindrance 
will only increase the fury of the flood. Instead of trying to 
preserve the institutions of the country that aré manifestly 
doomed, join with us in setting up patent deluge-proof shelters 
from the devastating flood. 

Big boys tease their little school mates with this problem : 
“Tf an irresistible force met an immovable mass, what would be 
the result?” It is sometimes a trial to the wisdom gums of the 
young youngster to crack the ancient joke, and to perceive that 
if there is an irresistible force there cannot be an immovable 
mass, or if there is an immovable mass there cannot be an irre- 
sistible force. But the current political assumption that an irre- 
sistible foree can be controlled is a joke that the strongest 
wisdom teeth cannot crack. The controllable is not irresistible. 

Non-resistance is the dominant doctrine of Mr. Gladstone’s 
manifesto. It says: “Oh, Democracy, we will give you at once 
this, that, and the other, and when you want more we will not 
deny you. Let us be your horses and your chariot, and as you 
drive we will go.” Some parts of the manifesto are pathetic, for 
they show how hardly the author of it has te struggle with his 
convictions in order to duly discharge what he deems to be his 
paramount duty. Clearly he is not in favour of disestablishment, 
or of free education, or of a State-made peasant proprietory, but 
he cannot so declare because he is the Liberal Commander-in- 
Chief, and just before the battle he must seek to please all and 
to offend none. He pleads that he cannot foresee the future. 
Yes; but he might, if he would, avow his present convictions. 
But why should he do so? Cui bono? He has become a politi- 
cal fatalist. The deluge is inevitable. Why, then, should he by 
a vain effort, or by a vain protest, sacrifice the chance of an 
electoral victory ? 

Woe unto the nation if the doctrine of political fatalism prevails. 
It has already adangerous influence. Already the land-owners are 
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urged to give ransom rather than have the whole of their property 
taken. That is the way to cause and to stimulate, not to appease 
an appetite for plunder. But why assume that the progress of 
Socialism, or Communism, or any other ism, is inevitable? To- 
morrow is a sealed book, and there is, in the cognizance of man, 
nothing inevitable, except death and events that have happened. 

Just before the battle it is expedient that the electors should 
be mindful of their political responsibility. The electorate will 
make the next House of Commons. Some party leaders predict 
the result, but their Zadkiel guessing does not in the least limit 
the political responsibilty of the electors. The prediction isa 
vicious form of dictation, and it may prove to be a pernicious in- 
fluence, but it does not put the elector under an absolute duress. 
The elector can vote for the ins or for the outs, for Tory, Liberal, 
or Radical, for Conservatism or forCommunism. The electors may, 
if it please them, play havoc with the calculations and disappoint 
the expectations of the party managers. Suppose there are five 
millions of electors, the voting will be by units. It is a matter of 
individual responsibility. Every elector is individually responsible 
for his vote. If the next House of Commons is Tory or Radical 
neither the triumphant nor the defeated party should say—* Ah! I 
told youso. It wasinevitable.” Ifthe next House of Commons is 
Tory or Radical it will be because a majority of the electors, or to be 
more precise, majorities of electors in the majority of constituencies, 
in the unrestricted exercise of individually unlimited electoral 
power, chose to vote Tory or Radical. Oh, Elector, your kingship 
is not limited. There is no constitutional restraint imposed upon 
your action. You are not bound to consult constitutional advisers. 
Your electoral kingship is an unmitigated despotism. Unmitiga- 
ted even by the restraining influence of publicity. There is no 
fierce light beating about your throne, oh, potent elector ; but it is 
shrouded in darkness. You can vote as you choose, and if it 
pleases you no one need know how you have voted. Such is your 
power, oh, Elector! and according to the power is the responsibility. 
You the Electors will be responsible for the character of the next 
House of Commons. Neither a Tory House nor a Radical House 
is inevitable. It depends upon the unrestricted voting of the 
Electorate. 

Just before the battle the electors are in peril of being dis- 
mayed by the brazen boasting of those who pretend that their 
triumph is inevitable. By that dodge, by that game of brag, 
electors are kept from the poll. What is the use of voting when 
defeat is certain? But a battle is never lost till it is won. You 
may think the other side sure of victory, and yet it may happen 
that if you and a few other abstainers had voted your side would 
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have been victorious. There are millions of electors, but the 
total majority, one way or the other, is counted by thousands only. 

Besides, a minority is not powerless. It cannot command or 
drive, but it can check and guide, and its power is proportioned te 
its numbers. That is the case with the electorate as well as in the 
House of Commons. The voting power of a member who is 
returned bya majority of one is equal to the voting power of a 
member who is returned by a majority of a thousand. But his 
influence is not the same, and in view of the next appeal to the 
constituencies he will do what he can to-conciliate a section of 
the minority that voted against him. Government is a compli- 
cated machine in fact, however simple it may seem in theory. 
The late Administration had a large majority, yet some of its 
members complain that it was obstructed by the minority. We 
have seen, not for the first time in our history, a Government in 
office which was in a minority in the House of Commons. The 
minority—the checking power of the minority—is the essential 
element of free government. So, Elector, remember that if your 
party should be in a minority, it will have some power, and its 
degree of power depends upon its numbers at the polls as well as 
in the House. Her Majesty’s Opposition as well as Her Majesty’s 
Government is responsible for the government of the Empire. 
And it is your responsibility, Elector, to vote according to your 
conviction. The result of a General Election is not inevitable, 
and is indeed uncertain, but whatever the result you will have 
done your duty if you vote, and you will not have voted in vain, 
for whatever the event you will have increased the power of one 
of the two governing forces: you will either have increased the 
electoral strength of the propelling force of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or the electoral strength of the modifying and checking power 
of Her Majesty’s Opposition. When a Government is in a minority 
in the House of Commons it is said to be in office but not in 
power. But it has power, though its power may be less than it 
would be if it had a majority in the House of Commons. I say 
may be less, for the relative power of a majority or a minority 
Ministry seems to depend upon several conditions, such as the 
cohesive force of the majority, the conduct of the minority, and 
the success or failure of the policies and acts of the Administra- 
tion. But the power of the majority is never absolute, and though 
the minority party is seldom in office it is always in power. There- 
fore, Elector, discharge your public duty by voting. Despite the 
predictions of the other side your party may triumph, and even if 
it is defeated your vote will have contributed to the power of the 
minority, which is a very real and very important power. 

Just before the battle the electors should beware of fine 
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phrases and captivating cries. If, for example, the elector 
believe in Socialism or Communism he should vote for the candi- 
date who is most Socialistic or Communistic : only let him beware 
of what he is doing. I have often been charmed by the enun- 
ciation of Socialist doctrines. The theory of Socialism is 
delightful. It is to make the earth a paradise, only blurred by 
some sickness and by death. The Socialists depict an equal distri- 
bution of the necessaries and comforts of life, and therefore no 
poverty,but plenty for all. Their argument for abolishing the power 
of the Dead Hand is really very pretty. Grant, they say, thata 
man may have some claim to so far indulge his selfish instinct as 
to possess and to hold the riches he acquires by superior skill or 
greater industry, yet why should he have the power when he goes 
out of the world to bestow his wealth on some one who has not 
earned it? Abolish the hereditary principle, decree that when a 
man dies all he was possessed of shall be the property of the State, 
of the Community, and there will be a constant distribution of 
goods. In a few years the National Debt will be wiped out, and 
land, houses, and all property will become the property of the State 
—ofthe Community. But the statesmen and politicians who are 
wooing the electorate do not advocate complete Socialism, and now 
ouly suggest a few measures of a Socialistic kind. Some of their 
arguments are very Socialistic. Mr. Chamberlain deplores the 
distress of the poor, and holds that it cannot be the ordering 
of Providence but the sad consequence of imperfect and wrongful 
human laws. The evil is as old as human Society and many 
eiforts have been made to remedy it. But all the would-be 
Saviours of Society utterly fail, for they do not get at the cause of 
the evil, and indeed they ignore the cause and assume that human 
nature is almost in a condition of Millennium perfection, or at 
least it could be made so by their proposed legislation. Their 
attempts at the regeneration of man by human laws not only fail, 
but fail deplorably. They make bad worse. Society can only 
improve as the man improves. The would-be Saviours of Society 
are false Christs. The condition of Paradise cannot be restored by 
Act of Parliament any more than man can get to Heaven bya 
Label Tower. The early Church, we are reminded, was Com- 
munistic. Aye, and when all the Kingdoms of the world 
become the Kingdoms of Christ, when all the earth is the 
‘Temple of the Lord, and all the people on it worship Him in 
spirit and in truth; when every man has the grace to be a Chris- 
tian and obeys the command of Christ and loves the Lord with 
all his heart, and his neighbour as himself, then without the aid 
of reformers, without the help of Parliaments, without any 
human law-making or any human law-repealing, there will be a 
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veritable Communism. That is to say, all men will be in the 
communion of the Church of Christ, and there will be only one 
law for the conduct of the individual and of Society, the law of love 
that was proclaimed by Christ. But at present the World is not 
the Church of Christ. Let the Socialist or Communist go forth 
and preach the Gospel of Christ, for that is the way to promote 
Social amelioration and the increase of human happiness. First 
seek the righteousness of God, and all other things will be added. 
Be not misled by the would-be Saviours of Society, by the false 
Christs. There is only one Christ, and his Gospel is the only 
gospel for salvation of the body as well as the soul. 

Men being as they are cannot be dealt with as if they were all 
in a Millenniumite condition. The laws of political economy, the 
fruit of experience, are needful for human governayce, humanity 
being as it is. It is best for man, the individual, and for Society 
to let him toil and fight his own battle, and not by State aid 
attempt to help him. It may sound a hard saying, but it is a 
true saying, that the proper function of the State, that is of Govern- 
ment, isthat of the policeman, not that of the father. The worst 
Government, the most debasing, the most disastrous for the people 
is a so-called paternal Government. When the State, by its laws 
and by its sword, protects the persons, the rights, and the property 
of the citizens from aggression, whether foreign or municipal, it has 
fulfilled its whole duty. It is not its function to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, minister to the sick and aid the unfortunate ; 
and whenever it tries to do so it intensifies the evils it proposes 
to lessen, and the nation becomes poorer, pauperized in spirit, and 
enfeebled. The State may provide for the feeding of the destitute 
so as to prevent death from destitution, but only in case of desti- 
tution ought the individual to have any help from the State. 

Do I then say that the hungry shall not be fed, that the naked 
shall not be clothed, that the sick shall not be ministered unto, 
that the unfortunate shall not be aided, that he who is down shall 
not have a helping hand? God forbid. But to help the needy is 
the function of the individual, not of the State ; and whilst State aid 
is twice harmful, injurious to the aided and injurious to the State, 
Charity is twice blessed. When the State undertakes to be the 
theologian and religious teacher of the nation, and in its zeal for 
the souls of the people makes non-conformity an offence, the 
consequences are disastrous. When the State essays to he 
almoner, guardian, guide, and father, it inflicts analogous injuries. 
A State-pampered nation cannot be free and progressive. 

So just before the battle be not misled by the would-be Saviours 
of Society, for they are always false Christs, whether they appear on 
the public platform, or are seated on thrones robed in Imoerial 
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purple. Vote, for it is your duty to doso. Reject the doctrine 
of political fatalism. Be mindful that the result of the General 
Election is not inevitable, but depends upon how the electors use 
their unrestricted electoral power. The minority as well as the 
majority has power, and whatever the result of the battle any 
elector who votes will add to the influence and power of the party 
he supports. If you approve of Socialism or Communism vote 
for the most Socialistic or Communistic candidate. But if you 
do not believe that a condition of Paradise can be restored by Act 
of Parliament, or that men can get to Heaven by a Babel Tower— 
if from your study of history you have learnt that all such at- 
tempts to improve Society are sure to fail disastrously, do not 
support but vote against the would-be Saviours of Society, the 
false Christs. 

That is the great and fundamental issue to be decided by the 
forthcoming General Election, and therefore a most important 
question to be considered just before the battle which so many 
look forward to with anxiety and alarm, because they think that 
the result of the fight may be fraught with dire evil to the safety, 
honour, and welfare of the nation. Again I say that the result of 
the battle is not inevitable. The character of the next House of 
Commons depends upon the patriotism or the negligence, and upon 
the wisdom or the folly of the electorate, and though it is just 
before the battle it is still time enough to make ita House worthy of 
the glorious traditions of the Parliament that has been the wonder, 
the example, and the envy of other nations. 

Every elector is an inheritor of the past,a steward of the present, 
and an ancestor of the future. Oh, Elector, great and glorious is 
the heritage that you can imperil or protect, that you can impair 
or improve. Beware of the doctrine of political fatalism, which is 
only veiled atheism, and is not less destructive than avowed atheism. 
Beware of Saviours of Society, the false Christs who have ener- 
vated, depraved, and ruined the nations they have beguiled. The 
national greatness in which you glory can only be preserved by 
adherence to the principles that made it—honesty, self-help, indi- 
vidual liberty, and patriotism. Go to the poll and vote for the 
candidate who most nearly represents your views. That is your 
duty, and the discharge of it will not be a labour in vain. There are 
millions of electors, yet every vote will add to the power and in- 
fluence of the party the individual elector supports. Every 
elector has to discharge an individual and important electoral duty. 
Government by party is essential, but the electors are responsible 
for the making and the breaking of parties and for the pre- 


vailing character and policy of Parliament. Let that be remem- 
bered just before the battle. 





EX-CONFESSO. 
By MRS. A. PHILLIPS. 
Avrnor or “ Benepicra,” “‘ Man Pnroposss,” &c. 


. The soul moves the tongue. 


" And only nature speaks,” 


Part I. 


A TALL, fair woman of eight-and-twenty, with bright, luxuriant 
hair drawn carelessly from her face and coiling neatly around 
her head. Features not very regular; the mobile, trembling lips 


betraying the contradictory qualities of nervous energy and 
weakness ; but nose and chin are firm and strong without being 
coarse, while over the whole face is shed the light that 
falls from a pair of fine hazel eyes, so large, so expressive, they 
fairly entitled their possessor to be called “beautiful.” Slight, 
supple, and full of grace in every movement. A dress of common 
black serge, fitting closely, mark the outlines of her figure. 
Linen collar and cuffs round throat and wrist complete her 
simple costume. 

This is the portrait of my friend Clare, imprinted on my me- 
mory as she appeared to me on our first acquaintance. 

I had been asked to call upon her by some friends at a dis- 
tance, who, finding that we did not live very far apart, wished 
to enlist my sympathies in her favour. She was at the present 
time a daily governess, supporting herself on the pitiably scanty 
and often precarious means she earned by teaching. 

“She has had a strange history,” wrote these friends; “or so 
we should imagine from her present position, which at times 
seems to us unaccountable. Her father’s income, it is true, died 
with him, and she was left without support of any kind. Still, 
he was a man of good family and had rich relations—but rich 
relations are not the most sympathetic people in the world—and 
in Clare’s case they have adopted the convenient course of ig- 
noring her. She was an old schoolfellow of ours, “ss the 
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old time’s sake we are interested in her, and shall be glad if 
you can show her any kindness.” 

I needed no second injunction, but wrote off at once to ask 
her when she could receive me. She replied that she would be 
at home that afternoon. 

I called, and was ushered into the dreary front parlour of a 
mean lodging. There I remained alone until the girl whose 
portrait I have sketched walked in. The frank dignity of her 
manner, her sweet voice in speaking, her beautiful eyes, her 
whole bearing in fact, attracted me at once. 

She was profuse in her thanks to me for calling, and seemed 
to luxuriate in being received once more on a footing of equality 
by a lady who recognized her as such. We soon entered into 
friendly conversation, and she began to speak about herself. 
With eyes that flashed or softened in response to her varying 
emotions, she touched upon the difficulties of her position since 
her father’s death. 

To watch the expression of her face as she spoke, was a study. 
It told so much that her lips never said. 

“JT suppose you had not much difficulty in finding a situation 
at first ?” I asked. 

“Yes; a great deal. There were so many obstacles in my 
case,” she added, hesitatingly. 

As I waited, forbearing all inquiry, she remarked, looking at 
me questioningly— 

“JT am wondering if I may tell you without your also con- 
ceiving a prejudice against me. ...Ithink I may. At least, 
I will risk it. But some people are so bigoted.” 

“Tf it be a question of religion, have no fear,” said I. “My 
tolerance is catholic, I assure you.” 

“Ah! Iam so glad!” she exclaimed. “Then I may tell you. 
The fact is, 1 am a Roman Catholic. But I have suffered so much 
from being one, have found it such an impediment to getting a 
situation, that I began to despair. Imagine, fourteen different 
ladies refused me on that account.” 

“But surely among the priests you could have found influence 
and help enough to spare you all this ?” 

She only shook her head in reply, adding reluctantly I thought, 
“ No, they were angry with me.” 

By the nervous working of her hands as they lay in her lap, 
and by the averted eye and trembling lip that betrayed her, I 
read that the past concealed a story not contained in the one 
with which she had interested me. 

Seeing that I was not inquisitive, and put no troublesome 
leading questions, she recovered her composure. Never can I 
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forget, however, the grateful smile she gave me on looking up. 
It spoke eloquently, and thanked me. It did more—it said, “I 
can trust you and I will.” 

“Yes,” she continued, reverting to her former difficulties, “it 
went against me for a long while, until there were times when, 
in the bitterness of my Sack, I have exclaimed, ‘ Ah, for the 
rarity of Christians charity,’ and I used to wonder if there were 
a God in heaven, I found so few traces of Him on earth in the 
hearts of men.” And as if the remembrance of what she had 
gone through was too much for her, she exclaimed passionately: 

“Ah! I have suffered cruelly !” 

Fearing, however, that she might have exceeded the bounds 
of courtesy due to a stranger by thus dwelling on her own 
affairs, she quickly apologized : 

“Oh, pray forgive me! I have no right to intrude myself 
thus upon you.” 

I instantly reassured her that she had my perfect sympathy, 
adding, “ Pray try to think that you have known me for a long 
time, and allow me the privilege of a friend. I shall always 
be glad to see you at my house whenever you have the leisure and 
feel inclined to come. I don’t live very far away. I shall always 
make you welcome, and you must try to realize this practically.” 

I had risen from my seat as I spoke, and had taken both her 
hands in mine to give emphasis to my request and assure her 
of my sincerity. 

She did not answer me immediately, and I thought it singular 
that she should only stand and scan my face intently, while 
surprise was largely expressed in her face. At last she said in a 
low, tender voice— 

** No one was ever so kind to me before. I can’t thank you.” 

I could see that she was overcome; tears were in her eyes, 
and in her voice. I waited until she was composed, and then 
made her fix a definite time for her visits to me. 

““T am always free on Wednesday afternoons,” she said. 

“Then let it be understood that you spend them with me. 
To-morrow will be Wednesday. I shall expect you. Remember, 
you are not to disappoint me. Come early—to luncheon, if you 
can. Iam the most selfish woman on earth, and never ask any 
one to visit me unless I want their company. So remember you 
will put me out dreadfully if you don’t come every Wednesday.” 

“Ah! that is your way of expressing it,” she said, smiling. 
“Well, I yield. I have not had so many blessings in this world 
that I can refuse the kindness you are anxious to show me. I 
only hope I shall not presume upon it, or worry you with too 
much of my company.” 
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So it was arranged before we parted, and she was true to her 
promise. On one point only was she resolute. She would never 
meet any of my friends, and refused all my offers to introduce 
her to strangers. 

“Let me be alone with you,” she would say; “I want no one 
élse.” The approach of a visitor, therefore, was always a signal 
which would make her fly away to another room. She would not 
even dine with me. Consequently my husband hardly ever met 
her, and became curious to see and know my “ mysterious friend,” 
as he called her. 

But I soon found that on some points she was inflexible, and I 
ceased at last to press her. As the weeks passed by I found our 
acquaintance ripening into friendship, and strengthened on either 
side by sincere attachment. How sympathetic I found her! She 
took her place at last in my life as a necessity, and I ean con- 
fidently say made me her debtor. 

Still, between us there was maintained a certain reserve con- 
cerning her past, which neither of us broke. Not that she was 
uncommunicative. She spoke often of her present life, and 
referred occasionally to portions of her past, and she never hid 
from me any temporary emergency in which I could help her. 
It happened, however, that one afternoon when we were sitting 
together at work in my boudoir, we began speaking of her future. 

“My future,” she remarked. “It is the subject of a stormy 
struggle at this moment.” 

Seeing me look at her with questioning surprise, she put down 
her work and answered my mute inquiry. 

“T have wanted to tell you for some time how unhappy I am 
about it. My future!” she repeated, with a cry of pain. Do 
you know if it were not for you I could wish that I were beyond 
all thinking, that I were dead.” 

“Oh, for shame! This is something quite new,” I cried, in a 
tone of playful reproof, as I tried to rally her out of her depressed 
mood. It never occurred to me that her future and her past 
history, that part which was never alluded to between us, were 
in any way connected. Had I thought so I would have been 
silent. Now I asked outright what she meant. 

“They want me to go back to the convent,” she replied. 

“Convent! Have you ever been in a convent?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes. But I have never liked to speak about it. And now 
they want me to go back.” 

“Who? Your friends ?” 

“No. The priests.” 

“ Why did you leave it ?” 

“ Because I could not stay. I had not taken the final step, 
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and circumstances occurred which made it impossible to me then. 
Anything seemed preferable at that time to the thought of the 
living death I must have endured had I taken the veil. Ah, dear 
friend,” she cried passionately, seizing my hand and kissing it. 
“ May you never know such suffering as mine! But that is im- 
possible. You—happy in your life, your love, your home—how 
can you realize what I have endured? There are times when I 
have risen up in revolt against all that is sacred, for the burden 
laid upon me had no origin in God. How long it was before I 
could go again to confession! Not until I knew you—you, a 
woman, who could love and be kind to one not of your own creed. 
Yes, it did me good and I went. And now that my faith has 
revived a little, they want me to return altogether.” 

“What! and take the veil?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘ Ah, impossible ! ” 

“ Would you be sorry?” she asked wistfully. 

“Yes, indeed I would.” 

Her only answer was to kiss my hands again passionately and 
look up tenderly, with an expression of such perfect affection that 
I remarked unthinkingly— 

“ Child, those eyes ought to have found you happiness. I wonder 
you never married.” 

Whether I had said more than I ought, or had touched some 
hidden chord, I could not tell. I feared the former, as she burst 
into tears without making me any reply. 

“Forgive me, I did not mean to pain you,” I said, as she hid 
her face and sobbed. 

I guessed then, as I had before surmised, that a hopeless love 
might have influenced her life thus sadly; but she had never let a 
word fall to make it otherwise than a surmise until now, when she 
looked up and said— 

“My curse has been that I have loved too well. “No, there is 
only one future possible for me in this world. I have felt it 
coming for very long. I have tried how life would be outside. It 
is no better. It must sooner or later end as I have hinted. I have 
been longing yet fearing to tell you why it must be; but it must 
be—must,” she cried in a tone of profound despondency. “ When 
a heart is dead, give it a tomb at once; it cannot live in a living 
world, and my heart is dead, dead! It will never live again.” 

Her distress was so keen that I was puzzled. Had something 
fresh occurred ? 

As tenderly as I could I asked her if she were in any sort of 
trouble out of which a woman’s hand and heart could help her. 
From her lonely life, and the absence of all home companionship 
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I feared that she left herself open to annoyances. Such an 
attractive-looking girl could not fail to win attention. Had she 
been married ? 

But no, she assured me that nothing of the kind had occurred 
to account for her desperate and unexpected outburst of grief, 
coupled with her determination to return to the convent. 

How long and earnestly I reasoned with her upon the positive 
sin I felt it to be, to submit a second time, and this for ever, to 
such a living burial as she contemplated! And surely, I thought, 
if ever there was a girl calculated to create happiness, it was the 
one sitting there near me, showing me her broken heart. 

Shocked and distressed in turns, I ended by saying, “It is a 
horrible sacrifice.” 

“There is nothing left for me but that; and if there were I 
could not do otherwise than go,” she added, mournfully. 

Her inflexibility puzzled me. That she was a devotee I did not 
believe. What then was her motive ? 

Seeing that I was grieved and anxious she rallied, and with an 
effort to be cheerful said— 

“Don’t let us anticipate. Iam not gone yet, nor am I going 
80 soon as you imagine. But this I do promise you, dear friend,” 
and her tone changed to mournful earnestness once more as she 
spoke. ‘“ But this I promise, that you shall know when I go, and 
when Iam gone away, buried for ever from your sight, but not 
from your memory, I feel assured——Ah! then, when none can 
know that I have told you, and none can reproach me, not even 
you then you shall know all my story. Make what use of it 
you like. I shall not know, I shall be dead, as dead as my poor 
heart feels now.” 

“No, it is not dead; it is but too keenly alive. That is why 
you feel so deeply.” 

But no argument of mine could either convince or comfort her. 
In my failure I grew resentful, not against her, but against the 
whole sacerdotal system of the Romish Church, which I abused 
with a vehemence that called up a smile at last, but it was one of 
bitterness, as she said— 

“TI too have cursed their system in my heart more than once 
for its murder of all that is natural within us,” she cried passion- 
ately. “ But of what avail are your words or my curses against 
their ponderous engine of ecclesiastical law ? What, but the breath 
of a west-wind playing over a mountain? God send a clearer 
st te us some day, for earth has been as dark as hell for many 
of us!” 

These were fierce words from so gentle a source, and I listened 
in astonishment; but they came, 1 could see, from the depths of 
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her soul, impelled by a force of suffering that recognized no higher 
authority than its own woe. 

I was depressed by her trouble, and still more so after what I 
had heard of the fate awaiting her. For the last time I returned 
to the the subject by asking, hopelessly it is truae— 

“ What desperate need is driving you to this?” 

“Only the desperate need to die in a world that has no place 
for me living.” 

“No place for you! You are impatient! Can you not wait? 
What good do you hope for by such a wilful throwing away of 
life ? ” 

“Tt is my last chance, my last hope, that if there be indeed a 
God, or heaven, I may become worthy to enter it; and then—as 
you say—lI, too, will have waited, and not in vain.” 

Her last word was sobbed out rather than spoken. Doubt and 
sorrow were fighting with faith and hope I could see and hear by her 
expression and her voice. How poorly I describe all that she made 
me comprehend and feel, of the passionate struggle which now tor- 
mented her. That it had reference to that portion of her life 
concealed from me I could no longer doubt, and while ignorant of 
this all further argument was useless. I should be as one acting 
in the dark, without the knowledge where to attack or how to 
overcome. I could only await, therefore, the course of events, 
trusting to destiny—at all times stronger than our strongest reso- 
lutions—to award a different fate for my friend than what the 
priests and her own will proposed. 

With this hope, I ignored the possibility of its ever occurring, 
by preserving a studied silence upon the subject in all subsequent 
meetings. I always referred to the future as one in which my 
p'easures were to be hers, and our interests ,identical, and I acted 
us if I were ignorant of her intention or had forgotten it. There 
were times when I thought she had really done so, she entered so 
cordially into my plans and pursuits, until I lulled myself at last 
into a certain security, fancying that more had been said upon the 
subject than was really intended. 

My surprise and regret were all the greater then, to receive one 
day, unexpectedly, the following : 


“ DEAR FRIEND, 

“ T am anxious to see you, but I am a coward, and I therefore 
write what I dare not tell. Now you, who have given mea new 
hope, a new interest in life, and have made me feel fora few short 
sweet moments as if my heart might live again—you must forgive 
me when [ tell you that I enter the convent next week. 

“TI know that the vocation of a woman living in the world, 
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and faithfully performing her duty there, is great and noble. But 
to fulfil those duties, she must have a heart—she must love: and I, 
you know, cannot. Why you shall yet hear, but not now. 

“ Forgive me, dear friend, for the pain my news may cause 
you. All particulars I reserve until to-morrow, when I hope to see 
you as usual. 

“ Ever your grateful, 
“ CLARE.” 


My disappointment was extreme, my regret deep. I loved the 
girl for her own sake. But apart from this, she interested me 
more than anyone I had met for a long time. To lose her would 
be a real sorrow. But what could Ido? I was powerless to alter 
her decision, and Providence had not interfered as I had hoped. It 
was one of those grievous facts which are to be, and I now accepted 
it with enforced resignation. 

Our meeting next day was a most painful one. At the close 
she said, timidly : 

“TI shall see you once more before I go, and then I will place in 
your hands all that 1 have hitherto concealed from you. It wil] 
explain everything. It is all the return I can make you. I shall 
like you to have it. You will then understand me better, and 
perhaps feel happier about me. I shall never forget you. How 
often I shall think of you and pray for you ; and you will have the 
consolation of remembering that you brought sunshine into a very 
sorrowful life.” 

But all she said only increased my resentment against a system 
of religion which suffered its members to be thus incarcerated, in, 
what I considered, forcing houses for unnecessary virtues. 

“T suppose I can write to you sometimes, or perhaps, I may be 
able to see you. I shall not feel then that you are quite gone,” 
I said. 

“IT wish you had not asked that. I was hoping that you would 
not. It is so painful to me to give you pain, but since you have 
put the question, I must tell you, that I have solemnly pledged 
myself not to say where Iam going. Do not think I am deceiv- 
ing you. Read these;” and she took from her pocket two or 
three letters, all from priests, touching upon the subject of her 
return to the convent, and enjoining perfect obedience and abject 
humiliation, if she desired to regain peace of mind and the favour 
of God. The locality of the convent was not once alluded to. I 
was compelled, therefore, to acquiesce in what I felt to be a 
rigorous decision. 

The day before she left for the convent she came to bid me 
goodbye. Few sensations can equal that of saying a last farewell 
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in life; knowing that never, never again will you look upon the 
living face that in the fulness of life is giving back your affection. 
There she was, sitting by me with her hand in mine, and ina short 
while I should be as completely parted from her as though I had 
stood by her grave, and had strewed flowers over her remains. 

But before that moment arrived, she took a sealed packet from 
her pocket, and put into my hands, saying: 

“Don’t open this until the day after to-morrow. Read it then, 
and you will know all that I could never find heart or words to tell 
you. I have used no names, indicated no places, but it is a faith- 
ful record of all I have suffered, and of the suffering I have caused,” 
she murmured, throwing her arms round my neck in a passionate 
last farewell. 

In a few more moments I had looked my last upon one of the 
most interesting, attractive, and unhappy womeu it has ever been 
my fortune to meet. 

I locked away her packet until the time appointed. Then, 
securing myself from all interruption, I sat and read my poor 
friend’s story. By an effort of imagination, the tones of her voice 
came back vividly in the words I read. I could fancy that she was 
sitting by me, telling me what she had written, as she might well 
have done, for hers was no history that recorded shame or crime, 
only the bitter struggles of a woman’s loving heart, fighting with 
destiny, against the force of circumstances. But it threw a light 
on all that I had found inexplicable. In some natures the errors 
of the heart weigh as heavily as committed sins ; and to fall away, 
either in thought or act, from a lofty standard of morality leaves 
them a prey to life-long remorse. It is not enough for some that 
they have done no actual wrong. There are fine souls that require, 
before all things, that their own hearts should not condemn them. 
Hers had done so with a reproaching voice that could never be 
silenced; hurrying her hither and thither in search of rest and 
peace that she could never find, and that never could be found 
until the strange mystery of life itself should be made clear, to the 
puzzled mind that prayed, in the light of eternity. 

I do not violate her confidence when I let her speak for herself. 
Here is her story as she gave it to me. 


* * 7 


Part II. 


“TI Lost my mother when I was a very young girl; my father 
was a hard man, and I have always felt that his unkindness, 
shortened her days, and deprived me of the greatest blessing a 
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daughter can have—a mother’s love and care. I had two brothers 
whom my father’s harshness drove early from their home. They 
are now in the colonies; and, as in many families which have 
drifted apart, I never hear of them. Theythink Iamanun. As 
soon asmy mother died I was sent to a convent abroad, to finish 
my education. There I remained for some years, learning, I think, 
to crush my nature entirely, and live an artifical life, which regards 
all natural emotions as sinful. The flesh was a thing to mortify ; 
therefore beauty was undesirable. I had none, as I thought; you 
have told me differently, and—but I am coming to that presently. 
At that time, and for long afterwards, I thought that I was posi- 
tively repulsive in appearance. The idea laid hold of me, and 
reconciled me no doubt to the life of seclusion which I believed to 
be the only one I was fitted for. To return home to my father 
was impossible. With his treatment of my mother fresh in my 
memory, I shrank from the thought of living with him. I did 
not dislike teaching, and the routine was familiar to me ; so I took 
a situation as a resident governess in a family abroad, which 
happened at the time to offer. 

*“* My father allowed me to do so. He was not well off, and being 
fond of leading a bachelor life, I think he was rather grateful to 
me than otherwise for keeping out of his way, and relieving him 
of the expense of my support. He accounted to friends for my 
absence by explaining my “ whim ”—as he called it—which he 
said he had not the heart to oppose. So I was left undisturbed in 
my vocation for several years. Years more uneventful cannot well 
be imagined. My pupils were young children, and it was my duty 
to instruct and look after them. Life soon passes where monotony 
marks time. At the end of four years my father wrote and asked 
me to come home. His health had not been good of late, and he 
wished for my care and companionship. I did not think I should 
find much of the latter in his society, however much I might give 
him the former. But it was my duty to obey his summons, and I 
went. 

“* How can I describe to you the life which he had in store for 
me? His temper, at all times irritable and harsh, had through 
ill-health become barbarous. Only those who have experienced it 
can realize the sufferings a rough-hearted man has the power of 
inflicting upon the miserable women whom duty and the law have 
given into his hands as wife and daughters. My case is not a 
singular one. There are many who live lives of heroic martyrdom 
rather than suffer the breath of scandal to defile the sanctuary of 
their home life, and who prefer death—death from the slow but sure 
torture of a savage temper—to exposure. I can dare to say this: 
did not my mother die? And by these means! 
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“Tt was only duty that compelled me to remain with my father. 
He was in ill-health and I was necessary to him; otherwise I must 
have gone away, as there were times when the misery was so un- 
bearable that I was compelled to rush out of the house for a short 
while if only to escape from myself. 

“Tt was on one of these occasions that involuntarily I strayed 
into a church not very far from where we lived. Meeting a choir 
boy I asked him if I could see a priest, and to send one to the 
confessional. The need of sympathy and consolation was so 
imperative, I felt that only there should I find relief. A priest 
came. To him I poured out all my tale of misery, my starved life, 
my fainting courage, my loneliness, my every thought and sin. All 
was told with an abandonment of grief that was as heart-searching 
as it was profoundly sincere. 

“T did not see my confessor—nor did I even think of him. I was 
good at heart then. I thought only of God and my confession. 
It was the voice of God I heard when my confessor pronounced 
over me the soothing healing words of absolution. 

“ But oh! who shall sound the depths of the heart’s deceit, of the 
heart’s ability to cheat itself? And with what fatal impulse may 
our highest emotions change impalpably into our worst, hurling 
us with mocking speed from the heights of heaven into the ever- 
lasting depths below ! 

“The calmness and strength I gained from that first confession 
made me return there frequently to find similar consolation and 
renewal of strength. The same confessor always heard me. How 
should I have lived through that period of home trial but for his 
sympathy and encouragement? Every thought of my heart, every 
problem of life that presented itself to my puzzled mind were 
poured into the bosom of God through his ear. Can you wonder 
that as days and weeks slipped by I began to lose sight of the 
Creator? He was being eclipsed by His creature. I knelt to God, 
it is true, but I was worshipping a man. Insidiously the long- 
crushed life of my heart recoiling against oppression was asserting 
itself; and human nature, on whose shoulders a cruel ecclesiastical 
law had laid a heavy burden impossible to be borne, now clamoured 
for its right to life and recognition. 

“Did 1 know all this at that time ? 

“No, not until long after. The revelation came at last ; and by 
its. power transformed me unto a fiend. 

* Ah my love, my love! It is this that I can never forget, never 
forgive myself. Will the worm of conscience never die, never 
cease to gnaw at my heart ? 

“Tt was a few weeks after that first confession that I became 
personally acquainted with my confessor. Let me not describe 
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him. Only think of him in your mind, dear friend, as all that a 
woman might best love. Surely God will pardon me remembering 
him! I have never seen, I never can see another like him. He 
seemed to suffer in my sufferings, so large was his heart, so great 
his sympathy, so pure, so exalted, so heart-searching his counsel. 

‘“‘ Some doubts concerning our faith arose in my mind. I began 
to question and to reason. Dissatisfied with the injustice and 
futility of misery, and influenced, unconsciously, by a passion 
which was blinding me, I grew querulous about the truth of some 
of the doctrines of our religion. 

“He became alarmed for my soul, and in his anxiety he wrote to 
me. For months letters passed between us, marvels of reasoning 
and eloquent persuasion on his part, of doubts and complainings 
on mine. Like a small craft burst away from its moorings I was 
tossed about from wave to wave. I was ill at ease and suffering, 
and I could not hide it from him. 

“ Was it something I had said that touched a responsive chord, 
which made him at last write to me one day ina tendcrer tone 
than usual? By the throb of gladness my heart gave as I read it, 
I knew my danger, Ais danger. And yet my hand could not for- 
bear the reply it sent, which told him that his kindness had con- 
soled me, and yet I dare not say more lest he should think me 
presumptuous. His answer was a revelation. 

* Let me recall it. It is well to fix these terrible moments in our 
lives as torturing atonements when they can no longer serve as 
beacons. 

“TI had had a trying morning with my father, and was more than 
commonly heart-sick and depressed. It was in this mood that I 
received his letter. I cannot name him; know him always 
throughout my narrative as ‘my confessor.’ I took it to my 
room that I might read it quietly and alone. I had been careful 
to say nothing in mine that he could misread, and yet I was 
curious to know how he had understood me.” 

‘His letter was written, I noticed, on two half sheets of paper. 

“ The first and uppermost was from my confessor. It spoke of 
heaven and the qualifications necessary to merit entrance there. 
It enjoined upon me the exercise of those devotions and virtues 
which prepare the soul for admission into that sphere where the 
fascinations of the world and the allurements of the senses can no 
longer oppress or impede our progress towards perfect holiness. 
Yes, here, in every line spoke the man of God, the ordained 
priest of the sanctuary, the enthusiast of the cross. 

*‘ But on the other page and in another voice appeared the man 
and the mortal; human in his weakness which he there unveiled 
to my too sinful sight that rejoiced with exquisite astonishment to 
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see revealed—not the holiness of his soul but the love of his heart 
for me! 

«<T lived in all his thoughts,’ he wrote. Would I pardon his 
human weakness which impelled him to write tome? Would I 
pity him, and in forgiving him would I burn all traces of this 
revelation of his love for me, and think of him no more but as one 
suffering and unworthy of me ? 

“ Yes, those were his words. How I adored them! scarce able to 
discern them because of the noisy throbs of delight with which 
my heart ran out to meet them as they gazed up at me from the 
written page with life and gladness. No, not gladness. That 
was all mine. It was I who reflected it, for in his words there 
was a pleading tremulousness that was painful, and betrayed the 
long bitter struggle that ended at last in invoking my pity and 
forgiveness, flinging the heart whose expression it was in imploring 
mercy upon mine that (dear God in heaven pardon me !) was only 
too ready—nay determined—to keep it ! 

“T was half stunned with joy! There was no struggle of con- 
science, no fight between the supposed angels of good and evil, as 
transfixed with happiness, I blessed the fiends who had tempted 
us, and taught me—apt pupil that I was—their own delight. 

“T knew that he—my priest and confessor—was bound to fight 
against the least thought of love, and to crush it if felt, as he 
would the foulest reptile that crossed his path. And yet, as I 
stood there in my loneliness, with his letter pressed to my heart, 
as the dearest possession I had ever known, my whole being 
triumphed with joy, as exquisite as it was unholy, to think that I 
—plain and insignificant-looking as I supposed myself to be—that 
I had gained the love of this magnificent man—this exalted soul ! 

“TI knewthen, with clearness beyond description, how I idolized 
him. I knew that I had long ceased to worship God, that my 
prayers and all my heart’s devotion had in reality been given to 
him, on whose beloved words my_eyes and lips were now resting 
with passionate fondness. 

‘I saw the inevitable path of seductive destruction which, half 
unconsciously, I had been treading. I saw it all now to the very 
end with open eyes. My sin and all my danger were mapped out 
before me in clearest outline. And yet, rather than lose my 
present hold over him and the positive happiness such gave me, I 
determined, without one heartflinch, to brave them all. 

“Said I not truly that I became a fiend? For it was his soul that 
aie endangering even more than my own. Did I think of this, 
then ? 

“Yes. I knew it quite well, and yet I would not desist. 

““< He is mine,’ I cried in my heart, ‘even though in doing so I 
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act a devil’s part! He has written that he loves me, that I 
am in all his thoughts. But that will not now suffice; I must 
hear the assurance from his lips—those lips which should only 
speak of his Master shall tell me—even me—that he loves me. 
I scorned all wavering and compunction as contemptible in such 
a crisis. I drove imperiously from my heart the humblest 
intruder that ventured to suggest another course. I grasped 
firmly the good or evil—(it was good to me)—held out to my 
famished heart and bade all questioners ‘Begone!’ for here 
I was mistress, and would so remain. 

‘“‘ Some friends of my father had written to say that they should 
call on the next afternoon but one to take him for a drive. Here 
was my opportunity, and I did not hesitate to use it. I wrote to 
my confessor to say that I should be alone at that hour, that I 
should like to see him if he would call, as I found it difficult to 
put my thoughts in answer to his letter on paper. 

*“T had a few hurried lines in reply, in which the continued 
struggle of his soul to master his affection was plainly discernible, 
as he implored me to be merciful to his unworthiness and weak- 
ness which had suffered him to betray himself. 

* Poor noble striving soul! You spoke of eternity and re- 
minded me that it was long. Yes, I knew that, and refused to 
wait ; for my unbelief had begun to question it as a fact. In my 
mind it was becoming a possibility only—dim and vague. Should 
I imperil the certain for the uncertain, and count you at so small 
a cost? No. 

“¢Time is short,’ you wrote, ‘of what use our meeting, only 
to realise the bitterness of parting?’ 

“ As I read I feared for the result, but there was victory for me 
in the closing lines. While expostulating you yielded. ‘ You 
could not refuse me,’ vou said, you would come, and—sweetest 
of all assurances—‘ you came because your own heart seconded 

my pleading.’ J 
‘ Firm in my determination not to relax my hold over him, 
I lived through the ensuing hours with calmness and patience. 

“I saw my father leave the house, and then I returned to our 
sitting room to await my confessor. I arranged the flowers, and 
what I could do to make the dull room look pretty I did; and 
then I sat down to wait. Intensity of feeling is the finest seda- 
tive; my heart then was as still as an untroubled lake on a stilly 
night. 

% He came rather before the hour appointed—hurried, he told 
me, by the impetuosity of his feelings. My manner towards him 
for some time was calm, almost distant, from the very force of 
restraint to which I subjected my emotions. I could not speak, 
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but neither was I indifferent. His every word and gesture—the 
lines of his noble face—the soft expression of his eyes—were being 
burnt into my memory never to be effaced. So cold and still I 
sat under the intensity of feeling I might have been a marble 
statue endowed with imprisoned life that could not escape until 
liberated by the magic of the sculptor, at whose slightest prayer 
it would live and breathe. 

* The stillness of unspeakable thought fell upon us both. For 
how long I do not know—I can remember being aroused from 
it by hearing his voice at last, as he said in tones that strove to 
be cheerful— 

“¢Why did you send for me if you have nothing to say ?’” 

“He took my hand in his as he spoke, and the effect was 
magical. All my petrified faculties awoke, and { was a woman, a 
passionately loving woman, keenly alive to the joy, the sorrow, 
the agony of life. In another moment I was kneeling before him 
in utter abandonment. His arms were around me, and his kisses 
—(oh, my God, his kisses)—on my forehead. I worshipped him. 
He was—he is my idol. 

** All the Powers of Evil had my soul then in their possession. 
What was any future to me in comparison to the heaven I enjoyed 
in his affection? What cared I for the Church or its iron rule ? 
I had found a divinity whose laws surpassed them all, and whose 
service was supreme. 

* But this knowledge—that human love, forbidden to him, had 
united us—was a bitter sorrow to us both. We both recognised 
the unhappy truth that the irresistible was to be resisted. He, 
vowed to the service of God, and armed with devoutness, was 
braver than I, for I was rebellious in my heart, while he, brave 
soul, was struggling to be faithful. It was reproach enough to his 
sensitive conscience that he had suffered his lips to betray his 
heart,and his heart to lead him so far astray from the narrow path 
of areligious life, as it had already done. This, in itself, was sin 
enough, and here, aghast, he paused resolutely. 

*<« Beloved, he whispered, in a broken voice, for our love, on 
either side, if from different causes, was baptized in tears. 
‘Beloved, can you forgive me the wrong I have done myself in 
your eyes, and let me go for ever from your sight ?” 

“*Don’t speak to me of parting,’ I cried. ‘It is the one thing 
I could not bear; and do not name the word forgiveness again, 
unless it be to pardon me. Let me see you sometimes—let me 
know that I really live in your heart, and then I, too, can endure 
to live.’ 

**¢ My child, you don’t know what you ask. Your request, 
were I to grant it—and how shall I refuse it ?—would make life all 
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but impossible for me. As it is, when I kneel at the altar, you 
are in my thoughts, hiding the Blessed One.’” 

“«Then let me stay there,’ I pleaded, refusing, in my blind 
selfishness, to part with one advantage, or to give him the least 
help that could lead him back to the life of holiness he was dis- 
honouring by his love for me. Holiness and I were now ranged 
on opposite sides, doing battle for his soul. I knew my power, 
and refused to abdicate. 

“He took his leave shortly before my father returned, but not 
before I had extracted a promise from him—given with struggling 
reluctance—that he would come again when I sent him word that 
I could see him. 

“Tt is against the rules of our Church, which presupposes the 
possibility of such a temptation as the one into which I had fallen, 
for a woman to confess to a priest whom she loves. But what 
cared I then for the Church and its rules ? I defied them all, and 
presented myself before him one day in the confessional, pouring 
out my heart’s sad story about himself. I spoke of him as if 
telling of another person, while he answered me in the same man- 
ner—but each knew the other’s thought, which pierced through 
such thin disguises, although apparently we spoke not of ourselves. 
In the fulness of my despair I confessed that I hated the Church. 

*¢QOh! do not say anything so terrible, he cried. ‘Why do 
you utter such profanity ?’ 

“¢ Because it teaches that God is envious of the love He has put 
into our hearts for our beloved, and in so doing dishonours His 
name bya lie! Ido not believe in it. Love grows by what it 
feeds upon, and the satisfied heart is like the unclouded sun, 
pouring its full glory everywhere, spreading joy over the lowliest, 
as well as illuminating the highest—gaining, not losing, by what 
it gives. If God be love, then let me love, and call it not sin. 
He will not be envious—for He, the searcher, knows that with 
freedom to love as our hearts dictate will come also the gratitude 
and adoration to the Author of our happiness. But this truth the 
Chureh contradicts or imprisons. Again, therefore, I say I hate 
the Church. It dishonours God and enjoins a lie—and that in 
His name !’ 

*T poured out all this in the rebellious distraction of my heart. 
He made no answer, but I heard him groan as one in pain, suffer- 
ing keenly for the sufferings of another. Never can I dismiss 
from my memory that sigh of anguish. It contained the un- 
spoken tragedy of our two lives. 

“He came often to see me—anxious for my peace of mind—and 
his presence had a tranquillizing effect; for his love was of an 
ennobling kind, which bestows happiness without dishonour. Had 
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it been otherwise, reckless as I then was, I might have learnt to 
love him less, and finally weariness might have exhausted 
emotion. But now, the more I saw of him and the beauty of his 
character, the more my heart fell down before him in positive 
worship which caused my love to take deeper root. Brave, noble, 
steadfast soul, which, had he been less than he was, I in my selfish 
blindness would have destroyed, and was still trying to the verge 
of endurance. While he, on the contrary, was striving to attract 
me upwards to his high standard of holiness and self-renunciation. 
It appeared as if he had determined by a superhuman effort to 
extract the poison of passion from our love, and present it as a 
pure incense at the altar of sacrifice. 

“ He reasoned and was patient with me, for my rebellious spirit 
would often break out, He prayed, too, for me—so he said, and 
that unceasingly. And surely prayers prevail. Yes—surely—in his 
case they did, but in a way he little expected ! 

“At the end of a few months my father’s health gave way 
entirely, and after a week of watching he died. When I looked 
into his affairs I found that he had left money enough for his 
funeral expenses, and to leave me free of debt; beyond this I was 
penniless and homeless. But my life had been one so liberally 
strewed with misfortunes that I held this of little account. My 
chief sorrow now was, that I must be uprooted from my inter- 
course with the only being who had made life a word that con- 
tained a sweet meaning for me. 

“He, too, was anxious about my future. What did I mean to 
do? 

“To meet present needs a relative had sent me a small sum of 
money, saying she supposed I would look out again for a situation 
as resident governess in a family, and offering her services to find 
me a post of the kind 

“ T was hurt by the letter; it so plainly said ‘ You cannot expect 
to live upon us, your wealthy relatives ; you must work for yourself.’ 

“1 had every intention of doing so, only I should have liked the 
proposal to come first from myself. 

“My confessor came in as I was reading this letter, and I handed 
it to him. 

“Tt pained him also—that I could see. I who read every ex- 
pression of his face, every thought of his heart I may say. I was, 
however, unprepared for his answer, as he unlocked his secret 
heart for a few brief moments. 

“*Ah! if I were not a priest—not a religious—then you and I 
would marry, and you would have your true protector ; but now 
we must each do our best to be patient and wait until this life is 
over and we can be united in heaven.’ 
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“¢That must be a wicked law on earth which heaven annuls,’ 
said I bitterly. 

“* Hush, hush!’ he cried, as if every rebellious thought of 
mine was a fresh thorn in the crown that so constantly pierced 
him. ‘Beloved, let me see you conquering. Spare me these 
cruel doubts which afflict me more than you can suppose. Pity 
me, and help me to return also to that higher love which we seem 
to have forgotten or forsaken, in our regard for each other. 

* As he spoke he took my hand and looked up into my face with 
a pitiful entreaty that touched me. For the first time for many 
months I realized my position and listened with compunction. 

**¢What would you have me do?’ I asked. 

“*Let me entreat you to forsake this world and enter a 
convent. Be one with me in this. Take the vows that will 
bind you for ever to the service of God. Force yourself to 
renounce.’ 

*¢ And you—will you forget me? Am I to go forth to the 
maddening routine of convent life, feeling that I am unloved and 
forgotten ?’ 

“No, no! my child. But more than ever beloved, more per- 
fectly enshrined. I can bear no more. Think over what I have 
said, and may God give you strength.’ 

“With these words, incoherently murmured, he rushed from the 
room. 

“ The afternoon had waned ; twilight was stealing on, throwing 
the room, with its homely fittings into the shade, until everything 
around me became transfigured by imagination, and I fancied 
myself in some desolate land, dreary and alone. My brain was 
incapable of thought. Helpless and hopeless, without purpose, 
almost without emotion, I continued to stand in the deepening 
shadows, like some forgotten monument, around which the forces 
of nature were at liberty to prank and play in mockery, or 
torture, as they pleased, since none claimed me, and to them I now 
belonged. I could hear no friendly voice among them in that 
weird stillness, and the chills of dying hope were creeping upon 
me. 

* Suddenly, however, 


* As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven 
Is overflowed,’ ” 


“The room was flooded with light which aroused my stunned 
faculties both of body and soul to action. A great horror fell 
upon me. 
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“It seemed in that clear light, which lit up every corner of 
my heart, and suffered me to read every secret of my nature, 
that I was standing on the brink of a yawning chasm into which 
I was wilfully hurling my soul, while from its awful depths came 
unearthly voices crying out to me, ‘ We are those who have been 
unfaithful and tempted the holy ones of God. You are one of 
us—you are one of us!’ 

“Ah! shall I ever cease to hear the mockery of those awful 
tones that I fancied were uttered by harpies who held out 
embracing arms towards me and claimed me for theirown? My 
blood curdled with terror. Falling on my knees I cried aloud: 

“<Not that! Oh! God, not that. Save me—save me from 
myself and such a fate as theirs.’ 

“In my anguish and the wrestling of my soul.to regain its 
lost. salvation, I flung myself upon the ground and embraced 
humiliation. There I lay the victim of a terrible remorse. I 
knew that atonement was impossible while I continued to rebel 
and tempt the soul that strove to be faithful. Inevitably, 
agonizingly, I recognized the necessity for renunciation. Had 
not he, my confessor, besought it of me? And I determined to 
obey. The past should be repaired. A full confession—though 
it should cost me my happiness for ever, should purge my sinful soul 
and fit me for absolution, without which I could not begin afres': 
to tread the narrow path of holiness. 

“T spent the night in fasting and prayer, alone with my grief, 
my penitence, and my humiliation. Such hours in a life shut 
out the future from the past. 

“ How strong we are in the fever of a new purpose! I thought I 
had slain every rebellious feeling as I walked out early the following 
morning, bent upon confession. Not until I had irrevocably bound 
myself by renunciation to lead a new life would I see my beloved 
confessor again ; and then it should be to say one last farewell on 
earth before entering a convent. 

“Earnest with this determination, I walked to another church 
at some little distance. Alas! who can foretell the dangers that 
lie hidden in their sincerest efforts? Ihad dallied so long with the 
tempter that it was not now I could hope to escape the meshes of 
evil which he had cast around my straying footsteps. 

“When I went into the church I inquired the name of the 
confessor. Father , they told me; and to him I went and 
confessed all my sins. The name of ‘my confessor’ was not 
mentioned by me, although to explain the nature of the burden 
on my conscience I was compelled to divulge his priestly office, 
and the position he had subsequently held towards me. In my 
desire for absolution I hid nothing; for I longed to make a full 
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atonement, and to offer to‘my confessor’ the only proof in my 
power that my love for him was equal to the renunciation he had 
asked. 

“What, then, was my consternation, when, instead of the 
soothing words of absolution which were to give me peace and 
strength for my trial, 1 heard the priest tell me that I was to 
denounce my confessor ? 

*T could hardly realize the harsh words. 

*¢ But he has done nothing to deserve it,’ I pleaded, trembling 
with fear at this new and unexpected obstacle in my already diffi- 
cult path. 

“My child, as you come to me J am to judge that point. 
You must denounce him to his bishop or I cannot absolve you.’ 

** My decision was prompt. ‘1 will go without,’ I said. 

“«¢ But remember, you could not, if dying, get absolution without 
obeying this direction,’ he said, sternly—awfully. 

**T quailed before the alternative. The horror of the previous 
night returned. I heard the terrible voices crying out to me 
again: You are one of us who tempt and destroy. My whole 
soul recoiled from them with a shudder. 

“ But if I were indeed one of them, if I were to be cast away 
for ever from the presence of God, at least it should not be for 
the added sin of betraying hii. No, there I felt, weak as I was, 
[ could be resolute. I would live and die unabsolved if I could 
not get absolution but on those terms. Gathering up all my 
courage, I said : 

“<Tf heaven and his betrayal were on one side, and hell with 
truth to him were on the other, I would unhesitatingly choose 
hell!’ 

“Then go from the confessional,’ was Father ——’s stern 
rejoinder. 

“ But as I was leaving, he called me back, bidding me to think 
wer my resolution and to come to him again that evening. 


(To be continued.) 
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OnE of the most delightful and genuine “ Books upon Books ”- 
and they are legion—is old Richard of Bury’s “ Philobiblon,” which 
has been reprinted once or twice. Quaint in style, naive, and 
interesting, it must charm even those who have little taste for the 
subject. That dungeon of learned quotation, the late Kenelm 
Digby—who has not had a tithe of the credit he is entitled 
to for combination of antique grace of style and simplicity 
combined with the astounding copiousness of quotation, beside 
which old Burton becomes insignificant—was one of the first in 
these later days who called attention to old Richard. But books 
have always been an inspiring subject, witness a quaint old writer: 
“Man is, as it were, @ Book. His birth is the Title-page; his 
Baptism the Epistle Dedicatory; his groans and crying, the 
Epistle to the Reader; his Infancy and Child-hood, the Argument 
or Content of the whole ensuing Treatises. His life and actions 
are the subject; his sinnes and errours, the faults escaped; his 
Repentance, the Correction. As for the Volumes, some are in 
Solio, some in quarto, some in octavo, &e. Some are fairer bound, 
some plainer ; some have piety and godlinesse for their subject ; 
others some (and they too many) mere Romances, Pamphlets of 
Wantonnesse and Folly; but in the last page of everyone there 
stands a word which is Finis, and this is the last word in every 
Book: Such is the life of man, some longer, some shorter, some 
stronger, some weaker, some fairer, some coarser, some holy, some 
profane, but Death comes in like Finis at the last, and closes up 
all ; for that is the end of all."—Spenser’s Things New and Old. 
1658. 

Amateurs of books (says Mr. Sala in a characteristic passage) 
have been divided into Bibliognostes, Bibliomanes, Bibliophiles, 
and Bibliotaphes. “ The Bibliognoste is learned in title-pages and 
editions, presses, and places of issue. He knows by heart the 
criteria of every editio princeps; he has Brunet and Dibdin at 
his fingers’ ends, and he can tell you at once that the ‘ Aristotle’ 
of Manutius in good condition is worth £50, but that a Bebel is 
not worth as many sixpences. ‘The Bibliomane is a mere collector, 
who, blessed with a long purse, buys whatever comes in his way. 
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A bit of a Bibliomane was Peter the Great, who, when his shelves 
were built, sent for the booksellers of St. Petersburg, and said, 
‘Fill those with books.’ ‘With what books, your Majesty?’ 
was the not unnatural question. ‘With what books! Why, 
with big books below and with little books above.’ The Biblio- 
phile—the true lover of books—is he who buys to read and to 
enjoy. The Bibliotaphe is he who hides his books away under 
lock and key, or who immures them in close-fitting glass cases, 
and knows little of them beyond their titles and the price which 
he has paid for each. Nor is it difficult to determine how to class 
the collector of the famous Perkins Library. Possessed of a large 
private fortune, and senior partner for many years in one of our 
greatest London breweries, Mr. Perkins would have been a Biblio- 
mane had he not been at once Bibliophile and Bibliognoste, and 
we might add, Bibliopegist. ‘ Horace he has,’ runs the spiteful 
epigram, ‘by many different hands, but not one Horace that he 
understands.’ Mr, Perkins, it need hardly be said, was open to 
no such sneer as this. He was not less widely known as an 
accomplished scholar than asa book-collector. His tastes led him 
to form a library; his wealth enabled him to form a library which 
has sold for thousands—a library which monarchs might have 
envied him; and his bibliognostic skill enabled him to gather 
together rare and precious works and beautiful copies with an 
accuracy of choice and of judgment to which the mere Bibliomane 
ean never hope to aspire.” 

With all their follies and mania many a person has been 
consigned to an asylum for less extravagance. There is some- 
thing interesting in the spectacle of the grand  seigneur, 
noble, wealthy, cultivated, devoting his time and resources to the 
collection of a sumptuous library. It is evidence indeed of decay 
and cultivation that among our titled classes there is now scarcely 
to be found a single noble collector or amateur, the superior 
attractions of the turf drawing most away. Yet during the past 
fifty years there were many—the Charlemonts, Gosfords, Spencers, 
Devonshires, Staffords, and others. 

Now-a-days, in spite of the great prices obtained at the late 
sales, little interest is taken in the mysteries of early printing, and 
shops could be named on whose shelves there are dozens of fine 
works bearing on their titles such dates as 1470 and 1465, some of 
which can be secured for a pound or twenty-five shillings. In a 
Dutch or Parisian shop they would fetch double the money. 

One of the most classical of modern residences is the house in 
Rutland Square, Dublin, designed by Sir Robert Chambers for his 
accomplished friend and virtuoso, the Earl of Charlemont. The 
chastened taste of the rooms, the elegant library at the back, and 
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the fine collection of rare and tasteful books and works of art 
there combined excite a just admiration. Among the pictures were 
Hogarth’s, “ Lady’s Last Stake,” purchased from the painter, and 
undoubted works by Rembrandt and other great masters. These 
have gradually been dispersed, and the house itself is now a public 
office. The books were sent to be sold by auction; but by an 
unfortunate and rare fatality the auction-rooms took fire, and many 
rarities were destroyed by water and the rough usage incident to 
conflagrations. The sale, however, took place in 1865, when we 
are told some of the very first specimens of Caxton and Wynkyn 
de Worde and Pynson were among the list, with manuscripts of 
Gower, Lydgate, and Hawes. Here are some of the prices obtained 
at the sale :—“ The Tragedie of Antonie,” by Sydney, Countess of 
Pembrook, printed at London for William Ponsonby, 1595, fetched 
£39; “The Month’s Minde of a Melancholy Lover,” £26; Ariosto’s 
“ Orlando Furioso,” the first complete edition, and one of the five 
copies known to be printed on vellum, £135; “The Castell of 
Laboure,” black letter, in verse, with numerous quaint woodcuts, 
printed by R. Pynson, £195. But the prize of all was Shake- 
speare’s “Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies,” the famous first 
folio edition of 1623, which was, after a very spirited competition, 
knocked down to Mr. Ellis for £455. A volume of Caxton’s made 
even more than that—*The Polycronycon, Englisshed by one 
Trevisa, Vycayre of Barkley, at the request of one Sir Thomas 
Lord Barkley,” “ first edition, wanting two leaves; emprynted by 
one William Caxton, 1480.” This volume, after an exciting com- 
petition, was secured by Mr. Toovey for £477 15s. 

Perhaps the most astonishing collector in one department was 
the late Dawson Turner, “formerly of Yarmouth,” who devoted 
himself to the one grand object of amassing papers, documents, and 
autographs ofall kinds. This amazing collection extended to every 
department-—* Chartularies,” deeds, series letters, such as those 
of the great Duke of Marlborough, Cardinal Beaton, Charles II. ; 
“ Records” of all kinds, foreign and English correspondence ; 
MS.of printed works, “ Vertue’s MS. from Strawberry Hill ;” Inven- 
tory of the effects of Sir P. P. Rubery ; “ Correspondence and Re- 
mains of Defoe’s Son-in-law.” Illuminated MS. of the quaintest 
rarity, and “autographs” of almost every celebrated person. There 
were also a quantity of “County Collections.” It may be 
conceived what a vast mass of simple autographs, that is, the 
specimens of handwriting, were here gathered together, when 
we find that the binding and arranging of them in over one hun- 
dred volumes cost three hundred and fifty pounds. Every 
shape of autograph was as fish to this net, such as “the Hall 
Porter’s Book” at Holyrood House during the visit of George IV., 
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“William Fourth’s Hall Book,” “ Strangers’ tickets ” of admission 
to the Houses of Lords and Commons; and now, I believe, the 
innumerable British Museum Library tickets, on which orders 
for books are written, figure in c: italogues as often having the 
signatures of eminent men. Mr. Walford has been a great 
autograph collector, and, I believe, has a collection of franks 
and signatures of nearly every member of the House of Commons 
from some particular era downwards. In the days of Temple 
Bar, Messrs. Child, the well-known bankers, stored their ledgers in 
the old room over the gate, and here were preserved old cheques or 
orders with the signatures of famous customers, notably that of 
Madam Eleanor Guoin. What curious relics one may pick up 
occasionally! I possess a pencil drawing by Queen Charlotte, 
1768, which she threw away; a genuine translation of a F rench 
song by Frederick, Prince of Wales; his Copy Book, March 
1769, * Aim at Improvement ;” and, most curious of all, some 
verses by Lady C. Finch, governess to the Royal Family 
“wrought off” in red printing, at a portable press, by George 
Prince of Wales, afterwards. reorge IV.; also Mr. Christie’s 
catalogue of the jewels of the Princess Dowager of Wales, sold 
by auction in 1773. These relics came from Bishop Percy’s 
collections. 

Mr. Turner’s citalogue is amusing reading, as it furnishes 
extracts from the letters. One of the curious books is “the 
Catalogue of his Catalogues,” perhaps the most extensive ever 
formed bya private individual. Among the treasures he recovered 
a MS. volume of about 500 pages, filled with poems and letters 
of Tasso. The sale catalogue is enlivened by the ‘following 
account of its acquisition. Some of the most curious passages 
in this treatise are those which throw light on the reckless de- 
struction of deeds and charters which were common before public 
records were set in order and duly taken care of :—‘ The Chartu- 
lary of Glastonbury Abbey, written on vellum, in a Gothic hand 
in double columns and rubricated, extending to 250 folio pages, 
and written about the year 1307,” a rare and precious document. 
“I had this very book,” writes Dr. Tanner, the Bishop of St. 
Asaph’s, in the year 1722, “thirty years since, in Oxford, when 
a student of Christ Church. Mr. Clarges, sending for some 
tobacco at a grocer’s had a parcel sent in one of the leaves. Some 
present, being more curious than ordinary, finding it to be 
something historical, rescued what remained the next morning 
irom destruction.” What is this to the fate of the original Magna 
Charta ? It is mentioned that “Sir R. Collin, while collecting his 
literary treasures, being one day at his tailor’s, discovered that the 
man held in his hand, ready to cut up for measures, the original 
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Magna Charta, with all its appendages of seals and signatures. 
He bought this singular curiosity for a trifle, and recovered in this 
manner what had long been given over for lost.” So with the MS. 
at Holkham, which was rich in rare and curious MS. “ I well 
recollect,” says Mr. Turner, “ how, at my first visit to Holkham, 
in 1812, these MSS. were kept in what was little better than a 
lumber room, open to everybody, some of them in broken cases, 
many of them on the floor, all neglected and covered with dust 
and cobwebs. Dr. Parr and Sir 8. Smith, to whom I may venture 
to add myself, called the noble proprietor’s attention to this sub- 
ject, and he promptly responded to the call, and they are now in 
beautiful bindings and cases preserved with the care they merit.” 
This was the well-known “ Coke of Norfolk.” Put how significant 
of general destruction was one item in Mr. Turne r’s collection ! 
He possessed a volume formed of “a large collection” of signatures 
of Chancellors of the Exchequer and Lords of the Treasury torn 
from documents, and ranging within the dates 1667 and 1791. 
This is described as “a memento of the reckless destruction of 
State papers and Exchequer documents which took place under 
official sanction. Many tons of valuable records were sold to Mr. 
Jay, fishmonger, at the rate of four pounds a ton.” Since then, the 
auctioneers tell us, single leaves “have been sold by us at from 
one to thirty guineas!” It would be impossible to give an idea of 
the contents of this interesting volume, or of the value of the 
collection that was dispersed. ‘There were materials for hundreds 
of entertaining evenings, so full and extensive was each * number.” 
Most of the correspondence was in long series—Cowper, Napoleon, 
three hundred letters; Cromwell, Dibdin, Pemberton, “ seven 
hundred letters.” With works almost ready for the Press, 
such as a“ History of the Strawberry Hill Press,” or George Vertue’s 
“ MS. collection relating to the fine arts, in 13 vols. folio, 10 vols. 
quarto, and 8 vols. octavo, inserted in ten large cases. It is entirely 
in his own handwriting, and contains accounts of his visits to the 
various great collections.” How rich and splendid was the Althorpe 
Library, under the care of its learned enthusiastic librarian, Dr. 
Dibdin, may be conceived from a sale ordered by the noble owner 
of certain duplicates. This took place in 1821, and consisted of 
about 460 grand volumes, of which about 400 were printed before 
the end of the fifteenth century! It was stored with Editiones 
principes of Cicero, Cesar, Claudian, Horace, Ovid, Pliny, Seneca, 
Virgil, and of many there less conspicuons, to say nothing of Dante, 
Boccaccio, and Petrarch. There were two splendid Bibles on vellum— 
that of 1462 (the first with a date). A great many of these works 
were richly illuminated in gold and colours, emblazoned with these 
superb initials, the title glorified with a special floral border. The 
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description given by the learned doctor was in a tone of unctuous 
yet tempered enjoyment. They make the Bibliophilist mouth 
water. “A fuir, sound, and desirable copy.” The Latin Bible of 
1462, before alluded to, is “a most beautiful and magnificent copy 
upon vellum: illuminations of the time in no mean taste. Doubt- 
less one of the first copies ever submitted to public sale.” It 
brought only £127. Jenson’s Bible of 1476 was “ a beautiful and 
uncommon book, printed on vellum of the most delicate quality. 
The first and third leaves are very elegantly illuminated, but 
have portions of the text supplied by MS. in a manner so skilful 
as almost to deceive the most experienced eye.” £4 16s. seems a 
low price for such a treasure. Then came the “ Collections of J. 
de Janua,” printed by Gutenburg, 1460, “ one of the most curious 
and estimable works in the annals of early printing. This is the 
fourth book extant with a date;” but though “two leaves were 
wanting in the middle,” it brought £63. Then comes the 
“Ptolemy,” printed at Bologna in 1462, and wondrous to relate, 
adorned “with all the copperplates.” Copperplates in 1462! 
“ This,” says our doctor, “is the famous edition about which Biblio- 
graphists and writers upon the same have discussed so much and 
variously respecting the genuineness of the date.” If that be 
correct it would be the earliest known printed book with copper- 
plates. 

The “ Virgil,” printed by Sweynheym and Pannastr in 1469, is 
another famous tome. The doctor declares it is the only copy 
ever offered for sale in England by auction, and that no British 
library, public or private, save that at Althorpe, possesses a copy. 
It is wanting in most public libraries abroad. This, however, 
was imperfect and brought only £20. 

Setting aside the extravagancies which have marked the inor- 
dinate pursuit of Bibliolatry, there is something interesting and 
even fascinating in the pursuit or getting of the early printed 
volumes. The first element is the merit and beauty of such pro- 
ductions, and the excellence of everything concerned in their 
production. Type, ink, paper, arrangement, are of the most striking 
excellence, and when we think of the frail trivial materials em- 
ployed, more likely to decay than endure, we are astonished to 
find that they literally have defied time, and if anything have 
improved in condition with centuries. Even the most incurious 
or sceptical “ outsider,” when shown one of these old trophies, 
cannot conceal his astonishment at the brilliancy of the whole, 
the stout ivory-like paper, the ebony-toned type, the crowded letter- 
ing with yet the most perfect legibility, and cannot realize that 
such a volume was printed over 400 years ago. Buildings of the 
same period, statues, carvings, ornaments, clothes, all show 
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unmistakable signs of the ravages of time, but the “ Fifteener,” 
as it is called, is as bright and speckless as on the first 
day. These treasures, therefore, are not the subject of mere 
“hobbies” or painful exaggerations, they stand on their own 
merits, and set beside modern efforts completely put them to 
shame. 

But here is the marvel. Within twenty years after this impor- 
tant book had been printed, viz., the so-called Mazarine Bible, 
issued by Gutenburg, at Mayence, in 1455, these noble tomes 
were issued, triumphs of art, with all the incidents of perfect 
and regular workmanship; so that within that short period print- 
ing almost reached to its perfection. Open before me now is a 
splendid tome, a “huge armful,” as Elia would say, a foot and a 
half by over a foot, margins over three inches wide, paper like our 
modern drawing paper, only closer, and of a delicate cream tint, 
the letters black and round, and close, with hair strokes—alto- 
gether a delightful volume to look at. This is the “ Natural 
History of Pliny,” by John de Spira, the famous enterprising 
Venetian printer, whose works are really noble things, and who 
excelled in the sumptuous and decorative fashion of his publica- 
tions. Every paragraph and every important name is set off with 
a vermilion or blue capital letter, done by hand in free and 
artistic flourishing, with the effect of lighting up the stately 
page in a very remarkable way—a practice that obtained in most 
of the important works of the period. This Joannes de Spira, 
1469, Dibdin pronounces “a fine and perfect copy of one of 
the rarest and most magnificently printed of the early classics ;” 
and so it certainly appears to be, with its noble page and 
dignified type, and richly illuminated capitals. This is the work 
of which the writer is fortunate enough to possess a maimed but 
not unsatisfactory copy. 

But the chief attraction is the beautiful illuminated title, done 
in gold and colours, while the opening of each book is set forth 
with a capital an inch and half square, in gold and colours, which 
might be cut out, and alas! it too often is by some Vandal, and 
placed in a collection. A copy of this work was one of the glories 
of the Sunderland sale, on vellum, where its attractions were 
enhanced. It sold for nearly one hundred pounds. It is thus 
officially described by its vendor :— 


16 PLINII SECUNDI HISTORIA NATURALIS, thick folio, tarce cory, (but not 
quite perfect) the first page (three sides) surrounded with ELEGANT BORDER, the 
many large Capital Letters over 2 inches square, ALL RICHLY ILLUMINATED IN GOLD 
AND CoLours, and choice SPECIMENS OF EARLY VENETIAN art, the small ones in red 
and blue, half calif neat, rane. Venice, Joun ve Spina, 1469. 
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See the Spencer Catalogue. Dibdin says only 100 copies were printed, and there are 
few productions of Ancient printing more interesting, which is, as he states, “ A Per- 
fect Picture of Ancient Typography.” Askew's copy sold for £45—Sir M. Sykes’ for 
over 100 guineas. The illuminated borders and letters alone are worth more money 
than new asked for the volume. 


It cost the present writer but £3 10s. 

An old monkish librarian who wrote in the last century upon 
the treasures of his monastery, thus enlarges on this volume: 
“This grand folio in all the splendour of its Roman type, the 
firmness and whiteness of its type, for which the printer has 
left the most lavish margins. It boasts initial letters partly in 
gold, part in colours, has no signatures, no paging or guards; 
while the Greek words are wholly, or oddly, spelt in Latin, as 
in cap. 58, lib. 6; Xaxipeut canece comai.” All the curious 
admit that the work is of the highest rarity. 

A fine work of “luxury” is occasionally met with at sales. 
Boydell’s “ Shakespeare” is associated with a not uninteresting story 
of enthusiasm and failure. This fine book, consisting of eleven 
grand volumes, was an attempt to glorify Shakespeare in the most 
supreme degree, for it is printed in the finest style and set off with 
a large number of costly highly-finished engravings. At the same 
time the result does not offer that air of solid magnificence which 
some of the older works do, and the nicely critical will note 
something deficient in the design of the whole, as it may be called. 
Alderman John Boydell, when a young and obscure beginner in 
life, had conceived the idea of improving the art of the country 
by some vast scheme of encouragement to artists and engravers, 
and even proposed it to Mr. Garrick in the jubilee year 1769, 
to whom it no doubt appeared Utopian. The young engraver 
<levoted all he earned to this aim, and a little illustrated venture 
having proved successful, he employed the profits in another. 
When he began to prosper, he found that the market for en- 
gravings was almost entirely supplied from-abroad, from France 
and Germany, and it must be said one cannot be surprised it 
was. He very soon brought native work into fashion, made 
money, and at last was enabled to enter upon his grand scheme. 
This was to give commissions to all English painters of position 
for works illustrative of scenes in Shakespeare, and these again 
were consigned to the hands of the leading engravers. This 
vast scheme was at once entered upon, and in due time over 
sixty paintings were executed by all the leading painters, in- 
«luding Sir Joshua himself. These were engraved in large size 
und in fine style, and now “ The Shakespearean Gallery,” as it is 
called, comprising nearly 100 engravings, was issued. These 
again were re-engraved in splendid quarto editions. These various 
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enterprises cost the spirited proprietors—Aldermen John and 
Josiah Boydell—close upon £100,000; and he tells us himself 
that he had altogether laid out upon the fine arts near £350,000. 
He even built a gallery in Pall Mall, at No. 58, formerly Dodsley, 
the publisher’s shop, and where it seems likely Mr. Sterne put 
up when he first came to London in 1760. This was until lately 
the British Institute. The receipts were very large, and the en- 
terprise generally profitable, until the closing of the Continent 
and the costly wars turned people’s thoughts from the fine arts. 
Then came embarrassment and something like failure. He ap- 
plied to Parliament for leave to dispose of his pictures by lottery 
—a scheme which was attended with success, for all the articles 
were sold. It was curious that he just lived to hear of this 
success, dying in 1804, aged 86. The fortunate winner of this 
huge and unmanageable gallery—for the pictures were of good 
size—was a Mr. Tassie, of Leicester Square, who promptly sent 
them to Mr. Christie for disposal by auction. The result was no 
exemption to the usual amateur’s fate of buying dear and selling 
cheap, for the whole brought but £6,000. Mr. Rogers secured 
Sir Joshua’s “ Robin Godfellow” for £215; Lord Egremont, “ The 
Death of Cardinal Beaufort,” for £530. For the first work the 
painter had received only £100. The edition itself, on which 
the labour and anxieties and hard-earned wealth of years had 
been expended, can now be secured for six or seven pounds, and 
is not in truth very recherché. The large “ Boydell Gallery” is 
imuch more scarce, owing to the fact that it is often “ broken up” 
and the prints sold separately for framing. 

This system of breaking up books for the sake of the prints 
is carried on of late years to an alarming extent, and suggests 
the destruction of the forests in America. For, like the trees, 
the books are not replaced. This we owe to the mania for illus- 
trating books with pasted-in and inlaid prints—done, we are told, 
“for the American market.” The illustration of Theatrical 
Books causes the wholesale destruction of old magazines like 
the * European,” of little memoirs illustrated by portraits, and 
of typographic works, from which the pictures were recklessly 
cat out. I was informed lately by a cultivated print dealer in the 
Haymarket of the singular way in which these ornaments are 
compounded. 

Sometimes in old curiosity shops are to be seen dreadful monu- 
inents of ignorance and Hunnish greed, in the shape of bundles 
of printed letters wrought in gold and colours, and which are 
offered for sale. These have been cut from old manuscripts. In 
a bookseller’s catalogue was lately offered the following terribly 
suggestive “ lots,” though put invitingly enough: 
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Missal ILLUMINATIONS, CaPITAL LETTERS 07” VELLUM, many 3 INCHES 
SQUARE, tnitial letters &c., nearly all in Ric GOLD LETTERS, the floral decorations 
are of great beauty, FIFTY different specimens from the XIIthto XVth century, 
mounted on stout Cardboard, IN NICE PRESERVATION, £6 6s. CENT XII ET XV. 

Tuxse BEAUTIFUL ILLUMINATIONS have been cut from many precious MSS. and 
as specimens of early art are extremely valuable; even as single specimens the 
greater part are worth from 10s, 6d. to 15s, each. 


Miniatures within Architectural Borders, having FRENcH PRAYERS 

opposite, 9 LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL Minature Patntines richly 1LLUMINATED LN GOLD 

AND coLouks bound in a large 4to volume, blue velvet neat, £6 18s. Sc. xv. 

These ExQuIsITE Patxtines must be seen to be appreciated, they are all of 

extreme beauty and finish, and some of the finest specimens of the Arr or 
ILLUMINATING, 


Such things would invite the indignation of Mr. Blades, and 
their authors he castigates as among the worst “enemies of 
books.” Great offenders in the same way are those noble ama- 
teurs who have made collections of large prints, cut from the 
great Atlas Folio Works, “neatly laid down” and bound in 
volumes. There was one collector who had a library of such 
things. This “cutting out” and “laying down” has wrought 
terrible havoc. It has a poor result at best. 

There are atlas folios devoted to “ Fétes,” “ Triumphal Entries,” 
“ Coronations,” “ Marriages,” and “ Funerals.” Such festive occa- 
sions abound, and form superb volumes indeed. The spirit, 
the animated air of the long trains figures, the accuracy of the 
dresses, the grand interior of cathedrals and palaces, this upper- 
most likeness and finish in the miniature heads, and the 
pureness and splendour of the engravings, all make up an 
astonishing display of art. Nearly all the sovereigns have volumes 
devoted to celebrating his coronation, though that of George IV. 
aud our own kings are tawdry, vulgar things. The Fétes of 
Louis XIV. at Versailles, the dramatic performances are marvels 
of imposing state and magnificence. The very best artists, such 
as Rigaud, Coypel, Bouchardon, Servandoni, Romeval, and others. 
Sometimes we tind fireworks represented with extraordinary vigour. 
The late Sir Stirling-Maxwell, one of the few modern amateurs 
of true taste and feeling, was busy at his death preparing a re- 
production of one of those fine books which has since appeared. 
But as the process used was a lithographic one, the effect is not 
good or stately. 


MAXWELL (Sir William Stirling, Bart.) Anrwerr Delivered in M.D.LXXVII.— 
A passage from the History of the Troubles in the Netherlands, by Sirk Wiii1am 
Srirtinc-Maxwe.t, Barr. Illustrated with fac-similes of designs by Martin de 
Vos, Franz Hogenberg, and others. Edinburgh, 1878. Folio, ornamental boards 
and cloth cover, £7 7s. Only 250 copies printed. 

Tue Procession or Pore Ciement VII. and the Emperor Cuartes V., after 
the coronation at Bologna on the 24th February, 1530. Designed and engraved 
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Other Volumes are in Preparation, 
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JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 


THaE 


OUIS| 


VELVETEEN, 
GENOA FACE, FAST WOVEN PILE. | 
EVERY YARD of the Giniies bears the Name ‘ LOUIS,’ and the wear of | 


EVERY YARD GUARANTEED. 


PATTERNS POST FREB. 
THOS. WALLIS & CO., HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


In consequence of Imitations of LEA anp PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are cstaalll 
to deceive the Public, LEA anp PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that | 
each bottle of the Original and Genuine Woreestershire Sauce bears their Signature, thus— 


Lea Gerenes 


——— Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE anp BLACKWELL, London; | 
wi and Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World: 
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EXTRACT 
OF MEAT 


CAUTION,—In consequence of certain dealers making use of Baron 
Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it necessary 
to caution the public that the LIEBIG COMPANY’S Extract of Meat is 
the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the finest flavour 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von Liebig. . Purchasers 
must insist upon having the LIEBIG COMPANY’S Extract of Meat. (3% 
Finest Meat-Flavouring ingredient for Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces, £c. 
Invaluable and efficient tonic for invalids. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signature. in 
blue ink across label. 





